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THE ‘THEATRE. 





Some Recollections of Ballad 


Opera. 


By GODFREY ‘TURNER. 


XCEPT for the occasional galvanising of such trite and out- 
worn pieces as “The Waterman” and “The Beggar's 
Opera,” much mutilated to. suit modern exigencies and personal 
requirements, the old-fashioned English form of entertainment, corre- 
sponding in a way to the equally old-fashioned vaudeville of the 
French stage, has seldom revisited the glimpses of the footlights in our 
generation. Yet there were frequent performances of ballad-opera 
when I wasa boy. It is but a month or two since, in one of my recent 
series of First Night reminiscences, I glanced, but only glanced, at a 
genuine revival of “ Love in a Village ” at the Princess’s, under the 
management of Mr. Maddox. How long ago this representation 
was given I cannot exactly say. Ofcourse I might hunt up the 
date easily enough, and give a cut-and-dry copy of the cast; but I 
have a fancy, when indulging in reminiscences, to be as nearly as 
possible reminiscent. Now and then, it is competent for me, 
perhaps, to compare notes with some old “ pal ”—I love that Gipsy 
word, which means neither more nor less than “ brother ”—and so 
to refresh a memory not altogether undeciduous ; but as for reading 
up my subject, or pottering among playbills of the past, far from 
me be such pitiful pedantry ; nor in this particular case do I find 
many whose memories match my own, or would add much to my small 
personal store of unadulterated gossip. One bright particular 
exception might indeed be named if I were by any means sure 
that he, the first authority on all matters connected with the stage 
in his time, and the possessor of a dramatic library which is 
absolutely unrivalled, would be pleased that I should name him. 
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He will take my thanks, nevertheless, and the thanks of those kindly 
readers who may haply penetrate the thin veil I have cast over his 
identity. For myself I can claim only to speak of two long distant 
evenings fixed in my mind as veritable symposia of genuine English 
ballad-opera ; but my friend, from the abundance of his own superior 
memory, enables me to enrich those recollections with a few 
personal remarks, * 

So long ago was the performance of “ Love in a Village” at the 
Princess's that the chief, if not the only, survivor of a capital cast 
has not been able to fix the definite date, or to supply much 
information regarding her fellow performers, of whom I remember 
but a few. I have an impression, amounting almost toa certainty, that 
the tuneful Mrs, Wood was one. Her husband, whose manly tenor 
voice had a robustness sufficient to give him appropriate force in 
the character of Hawthorn, was one of the male performers whom 
I best remember. The Jolly Miller song, as he sang it, half behind 
the scenes, making a splendidly effective entrance on a phrase 
towards the end of the second verse, rings in my ears now. 
Hawthorn should by rights, I think, be a baritone part; but Wood 
was far better warranted in the assumption than was Mario in 
undertaking a transposed version of Don Giovanni. The real tenor 
part in “ Love in a Village” is that of young Meadows, who goes 
to Justice Woodcock’s house in the disguise of a gardener; and on 
the occasion of which I am now speaking, Allen, the best Amiens 
in “As You Like It,” and the only Balthazar worthy to be named 





* Asa matter of fact, Isaac Bickerstaff's ‘‘ Love in a Village” was revived at the 
Princess’s Theatre, under the management of Maddox, on Monday, 14th November, 1848. 
But Charles Braham was the Hawthorn on that occasion, This fact was soon un- 
earthed. I turned to E. L. Blanchard’s invaluable ‘‘ History of the Princess’s Theatre” 
in the “ Era” Almanack of 1876 (why are not these histories reprinted ina little 
volume ?) and there found: ‘‘A nthe § of ‘Love in a Village,’ with Mr. Charles 
Braham as Hawthorn, attracted some attention in November (1848). The pantomime 
was ‘ Bluff King Hal.’” To confirm this I went to my file of the Sunday 7imes—given 
me by my old friend, Stirling Coyne—and there to my astonishment in the first theatrical 
paper of the day I found ‘‘ Love ina Village,” which dates as far back as Covent Garden, 
1762, boldly criticised as a mew opera, He says: “The opera of ‘ Love ina Village’ is 
said to be the work of a young but unknown composer whose talent has been discovered 
and brought before the public by the manager. It contains some pretty arias in the 
English style, which bear a floating resemblance to some melodies not unfamiliar to our 
ear. Mr. Charles Braham, in the character of the sporting squire, Hawthorn, sang a 
cabaletta in praise of ‘ His Dog and his Gun,’ which is likely to become popular, and we shall 
be surprised if the charming romanza, ‘ We all Love a Pretty Girl under the Rose,’ be 
not found upon every barrel organ in the metropolis before another month. We strongly 
recommend all those who have not seen this move/ty to lose no time in paying a visit to 
the Princess’s Theatre. We understand that the same young composer, who has favoured 
the town with ‘ Love in a Village,’ is engaged on another ope1a, to be called ‘The Lord 
of the Manor,’ which, it is expected, will be equally successful with his late work.” Mr. 

. M. Levy must’have been editor of the Sunday Times about that time. I wonder what 
¢ said to the enthusiastic critic in the morning !—C. S, 
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as a predecessor of Mr. John Robertson in “ Mueh Ado about 
Nothing” (the next at a long interval being Mr. Caulfield, who 
married Miss Mattley, of the Haymarket Theatre), sang the part 
very sweetly. There is, indeed, a second tenor in “ Love in a 
Village,” to wit Eustace, the lover of Lucinda. Had it not been for 
the peculiar vigour which was thrown into the character of the 
careless country gentleman, Hawthorn, by Wood, there might thus 
have been a surfeit of tenor music in the Princess’s representation 
of “ Love in a Village.” But Wood’s tenor notes were of a peculiar 
quality, and, unlike most of his contemporaries endued with voices 
of that register, he abjured the falsetto. Musically, everything was 


perfect at the Princess’s in those old days. The orchestra was 


conducted by an accomplished musician named Chambers, who 
edited The Dramatic and Musical Review, in which excellent little 
journal I, when a boy, fleshed my maiden pen. Chambers inclined 
strongly towards the classic, and was especially noted for the 
learned quality of his entr’acte music; inasmuch asI can well 
remember a certain satirical quatrain of the genus epigram, de- 
signed for the merciless demolition of an unfortunate. critic, who, 


under a rash mistake, had foolishly censured Mr. Chambers for 
enlivening an interval in a classical play “ with a positive jig,” the 
jig being an allegro from a symphony by Haydn. The choruses, 
too, during the whole of that memorable period, when Madame 
Sala and her ever ready son, Mr. Wynne, were in authority, were 
always irreproachable. Wherefore it came to pass that “ Love ina 
Village” was sung, played, and accompanied throughout to a 
marvel. The scene of the statute-fair, plundered right and left by 
Flotow for his “ polka in four acts,” entitled “Martha,” was acted 
and sung throughout admirably. The Carter’s solo, ‘‘ Gee-o 
Dobbin,” was rewarded by an encore; and the chorus, “ Men and 
Maids,” with which the act terminates, had likewise to be repeated. 
Granby, an actor of the Bartley school of old men, but more 
distinctly marked and individual than Bartley, gave the proper 
gouty techiness to Justice Woodcock, and acted well up to 
Hawthorn’s song, ‘‘We All Love a Pretty Girl, under the Rose.” 
But the well-matched pair of gems, Keeley and his inimitable wife, 
would have carried the piece had all the rest been weak-backed. I 
have spoken in the highest praise I could muster, but not high 
enough, of the little lady’s Madge, and especially of her ballad, with 
the bitterly self-reproachful words, ‘‘ O, the fool, the silly, silly fool,” 
02 
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followed by the passionate burst of sorrow, as contrasting forcibly 
with the rustic Don Juan’s ditty, “A Plague o’ these Women, they 
make such a pother,” sung by Keeley, as Hodge, with edifying 
unction. It was Leigh Hunt's opinion, one that I have often heard 
from his own lips, that the term “ Born Comedian” applied equally 
to husband and wife. I cannot quit the subject of “Love in a 
Village” without mentioning a little fact of no actual importance, 
but of some slight interest for” playgoers. It was in the part of 
Hawthorn that Paul Bedford made his first appearance in London. . 
This was in November, 1824. May it be that I was mistaken ere- 
while, though I think not, in dubbing Hawthorn arbitrarily a baritone 
part? Paul Bedford held the position of first tenor at Dublin, 
before he came to Drury Lane, sixty-three years ago; and it must 
have been as a tenor that he sang the Hawthorn music. 

“The Waterman” has generally been a show-piece for fashion- 
able tenors, and it has served Mr. Sims Reeves uncommonly well 
throughout his long career, which I, for one, can trace from its 
commencement. 

Braham, whom I remember only in his declining powers, was 
the first Tom Tug who introduced into the part “The Bay of 
Biscay,” a song which, constantly attributed to Dibdin though it 
has been and still very often is, has nothing whatever to do with 
Dibdin or “The Waterman” either, having, in fact, been written 
by Andrew Cherry, author of “The Soldier’s Daughter,” set to 
music by John Davy, and first sung by Charles Incledon, in 
a piece called “Spanish Dollars; or, The Priest of the Parish.” 
What connection can be imagined between Biscayan tempests 
and trim-built cockney wherries none but a tenor vocalist in 
want of a good, showy song could venture to say. All who 
have played Tom Tug since Braham’s day have followed him in 
singing “The Bay of Biscay”: for example, Wood, Wilson, 
Harrison, Templeton, and Josh Anderson, a brother-in-law of 
Madame Vestris, he having married her sister, Josephine Bartolozzi, 
also a vocalist. In addition to the long list of regular tenors who 
have Tom Tugged in their time should be mentioned Edmund 
Kean, who played the part for his benefit, at Drury Lane, in the 
year 1822, singing all the original songs, but not “The Bay of 
Biscay.” Harley was the Robin of that occasion, as likewise of a 
later time, when Braham played Tom Tug for his benefit, Miss Love 
being the Wilhelmina. It was then that Braham introduced “The 
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Bay of Biscay,” and stamped it as thenceforward one of “The 
Waterman” properties. No one who remembers the neat crisp 
drollery which Harley was wont to throw into the part of a rural 
dandy will need telling that he was the best Robin who ever 
hopped on the stage; nor should I be far wrong in pronouncing 
Mrs, Charles Jones the best Mrs. Bundle. Most of the famous 
songstresses have made their mark in the coquettish Wilhelmina. 

A favourite ballad-opera of my youth was “‘ The Quaker,” in which 
Leffler, as Steady, was, in his time, without a peer. It was tried 
with great success during the operatic seasons of the Surrey many 
years ago. “Grand opera” in English was here essayed under the 
auspices of Mr. Henri Drayton and Miss Susanna Lowe, his pupil, 
and subsequently his wife. Both were excellent singers, and well- 
grounded musicians. He wrote songs of considerable merit, words 
and music too. One of these compositions was called ‘‘ The Artist’s 
Dream,” and was sung by him at the festivals of the old Reunion 
Club, a social institution of pleasant memories. I do not think 
either Mr. Drayton or Miss Lowe took part in ballad-opera, strictly 
so called, though I cannot help identifying that species of enter- 
tainment with their period at the Surrey. I call to mind one 
evening signalised by two first appearances, each in a different 
opera. The first was that of Mr. Donald King, an excellent tenor 
singer, who made his bow to a London audience as Captain 
Macheath in “The Beggar’s Opera,” and has since taught singing 
with notable success. Unless my memory plays traitor, Mr. King 
performed Macheath in a full beard, which was an anachronism if 
he really did such a thing. In all seventeenth and eighteenth 
century representations, there should be a strict managerial despotism 
regarding the use of the razor. Macheath with a moustache is bad 
enough, though not worse than a Charles Surface similarly handi- 
capped, a monstrosity too common in these times. 

Ballad-opera, let it be distinctly understood, is a thing apart from 
drama with ballads in it. “My Love is like the Red, Red Rose,” 
_and a song or two besides do not make an opera ; so I discriminate 
between the musical plays, such as “Guy Mannering” or “ Rob 
Roy,” :and true, genuine ballad-opera, of which I have heard very 
little. ‘‘The Farmer” I never saw, though I believe O’Keefe’s 
musical drama, with its splendid song, “‘ Ere Round the Huge Oak,” 
has been played in my time. Nor on the whole should I feel 
disposed to recognise this as belonging to the class now almost 
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extinct. Rooke, Barnett, and others wrote English operas which 
have delighted my childhood, and which I should like to see revived, 
though there is small chance, I fancy, of revival for “The Mountain 
Sylph” and “ Amilie ; or, The Love Test.” Now and then we have 
a lame march-out of some play with a glee and a few songs and 
duets by Bishop; but that is not ballad-opera, according to my 
idea. One of the old school, who was an aged man when I was a 
little boy, and whom I used often to see, was Whittaker. His 
ballads, brimming with melody and heartiness, were the last of their 
kind. Mr. Donald King’s first appearance at the Surrey Theatre 
was followed, the same evening, by another, that of Mr. Hime, who 
chose for the eventful occasion the part of Lubin in “The Quaker.” 
I doubt whether it is within the bounds of possibility that this little 
piece should ever be represented again. Quakerism itself is an 
extinct form. There is a Society of Friends; and in the cause of 
humanity long may it flourish as a useful check on Jingoism! But its 
members for the most part have set aside the distinctions of attire, 
the peculiarities of gesture, and the mannerisms of speech. Broad 
brims and mob caps have quite gone out. Thee-ing and thou-ing 
we never hear. When Mr. Leffler, as Steady, folded his hands 
before him, raised himself on his toes, and chanted forth “ Verily- 
humph” in a nasal singsong, there was still supposed to be 
Quakerism in some corners of the land; and, to be sure, ‘‘ When 
the Lads of the Village” was a pretty and always acceptable song, 
if sung as Leffler knew well how to sing it. The delightful ballad, 
“I locked up all my Treasure,” fell to the new-comer, Mr. Hime, 
as Lubin. He did not exactly please me, I must say, for he had a 
throaty sort of a voice, mounting now and then into the head. I 
remember him afterwards ‘at the Cyder Cellars and similar night 
haunts of the coarse old time, where he obliged the company with 
sentimental songs of his own composition. They were all of the 
axiomatic description, one of them, if I remember rightly, being 
“Look always on the Sunny Side.” .With Mr. Hime as Lubin I 
should have taken my leave of ballad-opera had not the much- 
mutilated “ Beggar’s Opera” and “The Waterman” still kept 
afloat. Is it not strange to see how completely the original 
motive of ‘The Beggar’s Opera,” all its fierce, terrible satire and 
misanthropy, has passed into oblivion? Just as with “ Gulliver's 
Travels,” the spite, the savagery, the ill-nature, the wondrous genius 
are forgotten, while the amusement alone remains ! 
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The Drama During the 


Commonwealth. 


By WILLIAM HENRY Hupson, F.R.HIstT.S. 


HE great struggle between Puritanism and the Stage had 
been going on for many years before. the adherents of the 
former were able to put their opposition into any dangerously 
practical form. The attack, commenced by Stephen Gasson as 
early as 1580, had been followed up by many wild and learned 
treatises, and had culminated in the ponderous Histrio-mastix of 
William Prynne—perhaps the most monstrous volume ever issued 
from the English Press. It was not, however, until the political 
difficulties between King and Parliament passed into an acute 
phase that theoreti¢ disapproval developed into practical efforts at 
destruction. Puritanism then gained the power to make its voice 
heard and its influence felt, and it was not long before the Stage 
was made to realise that it was vain to look for quarter from its 
ancient foe. 

The spirit of hatred at first found vent in temporary restraints. 
When the plague was raging in London in the spring of 1636 
theatrical amusements were suppressed for a time, because it was 
deemed necessary to prevent “dangerous assemblies of the 
people.” This proclamation apparently remained in force till the 
early months of the following year, and its provisions were 
virtually renewed when the plague made its re-appearance in 1640, 
By the ordinance issued on the 11th of September in that year 
players were “ required and commanded for six months to shut up 
their play-houses and not to exercise or play in any of them or in 
any other place within the City or suburbs of London till it shall 
please God to cease the infection.” How long this “order to sup- 
press the players,” as it was called, remained in force we do not 
know, but on the 2nd of September, 1642, the alarming condition of 
the political world was made use of as an excuse for another 
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*fordinance . . . concerning stage-plays.” After referring 
to the “ distressed estate of Ireland” and the “ distracted estate 
of England,” which, together, called ‘‘for all possible means to 
appease and avert the wrath of God,” this ordinance goes on to 
declare that ‘‘ while these sad causes and set-times of humiliation 
do continue, public stage-plays shall cease and be forborne.” In 
1647 another ordinance was published “to suppress stage-plays 
and interludes ;” and since even this was not altogether effectual in 
compassing the end in view, it was followed up by an Act declar- 
ing all players to be rogues, authorising the demolition of galleries 

seats, and boxes in theatres, and providing for the punishment of 
the players, the fining of spectators, and the appropriation of the 
money taken at any: performance. This was meant to be the 
death-stroke—the final blow which should leave Puritanism 
victorious upon the field. 

Was it so? Fortunately it was not. It is quite true that to all 
appearance the Stage was crushed. It is quite true that the policy of 
destruction was so far successful that the theatres were closed, and 
public performances of plays ceased. But, nevertheless, the spirit 
of dramatic art was kept alive—nevertheless, in one way or 
another, means were found to elude the stringent regulations of 
the Puritan Government. It is an astonishing proof of the extra- 
ordinary vitality of the theatre that, during the thirteen years of 
Puritan ascendancy, and in spite of the constant persecution to 
which it was subjected, though trodden down, it could not be 
destroyed. 

In the early years of this struggle between liberty and authority 
an attempt was made to continue stage representations in their 
ordinary form, care only being taken to keep them as private as 
possible. The winter of 1647-8 was the season of this courageous 
effort ; the scene of action was the cockpit. For a short time all 
went well; but one day, during a performance of Fletcher’s 
** Bloody Brother,” a party of Parliamentary soldiers surprised 
the actors, and carried them off to prison in their stage clothes. 
Undismayed by this treatment, however, they continued to 
perform occasionally in private after the King’s death, and were 
sometimes invited to the houses of the nobility, where they gave 
entertainments, and sometimes even enabled, by means of bribes, 
to perform at the Red Bull. Holland House, Kensington, was 
one of their particular places of resort ; and here “ the nobility and 
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gentry who met (but in no great numbers) used to make a sum for 
them ”—in other words, a collection—“ each giving a broad piece 
or the like.”* But there was little peace for the poor players. 
The Red Bull performances, in spite of the bribes, were some- 
times disturbed by soldiers, and the actors “‘ not only strip’d, but 
many times imprisoned, till they paid such Ransom, as the 
Souldiers would impose upon them.”’t 

Meanwhile the dramatic spirit found expression in another 
way. Under various pretences—as that “ of rope dancing or the 
like ’—large numbers of people, especially of the lower orders, 
were brought together to witness the exhibition of farces, or 
‘* drols,” as they were called, which consisted principally of the 
comic portions of different plays, taken out of their contexts, and 
left to stand alone. These exhibitions sometimes took place 
at fairs, sometimes in halls and taverns, sometimes on ‘“‘ mounte- 
banck’s stages, at Charing Cross, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
other places.” A collection of these “drols” (“‘ written I know 
not when, by several Persons, I know not who’’), was after- 
wards made by Francis Kirkman, a bookseller, who, in the preface, 
from which I have already quoted, gives the following interesting 
particulars :— 


‘‘ The most part of these Pieces were written by such Penmen as 
were known to be the ablest Artists that ever this Nation produced, 
by Name, Shake-spear, Fletcher, Johnson, Shirley, and others; and 
these Collectionsare the very Souls of their writings, if the witty part 
thereof may be so termed:{ And the other small Pieces composed by 
several other Authors are such as have been of great fame in this last 
Age. When the publique Theatres were shut up, and the Actors 
forbidden to present us with any of their Tragedies, because we had 
enough of that in earnest, and Comedies, because the Vices of the 
Age were too lively and smartly represented; then all we could divert 
our selves with were these humours and pieces of Plays, which, pass- 
ing under the Name of a merry, conceited Fellow, called Bottom the 
Weaver, Simpleton the Smith, John Swabber, or some such Title, 
were only allowed us, and that but bystealth too . . . and these 





* “ Historia Histrionica,"” 1699. I quote from the reprint in Dodsley’s “ Old 
English Plays,’’ 1876, vol. xv. 


t Kirkman in his Preface to ‘The Wits ; or, Sport upon Sport,” 1673. 


t+ The first ‘‘drol” in this collection is entitled “The Bouncing Knight; or, the 
Robber rob’d,” and contains the famous marauding expedition of Sir John Falstaff and 
his friends. Similarly, we have the episode of Bottom the Weaver (wherein Puck 
figures under the unfamiliar title of “ Pugg ”). 
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being all that was permitted us, great was the confluence of the 
Auditors; and these small things were as profitable and as great 
get-pennies to the Actors as any of our late famed plays. I have seen 
the Red Bull Play-House, which wasa large one, so full that as many 
went back for want of room as had entered; and as meanly as you 
may now think of these Drols, they were then Acted by the best 
Comedians then and now in being; and I may say bysome that then 
exceeded all now Living, by Name, the incomparable Robert Cox, 
who was not only the principal Actor, but also the Contriver and 


Author of most of these Farces.”’ 

In the edition of 1673, now lying before me, there is a frontis- 
piece representing upon an imaginary stage a few of the principal 
characters introduced into these performances. Among these 
are “Sr I. Falstafe,” “Hostes,” ‘‘ Changling,” ‘ Simpleton,”’ 
** Clause” (a beggar), and a “‘ French Dancing Mr.” 

It is evident from the general character of the contents of this 
collection that these farces were intended to appeal principally to 
the lower classes of the community. Their fun is of the broad 
and animal kind, and, as a whole, they have small literary merit ; 
but they served a temporary purpose in ministering to the popular 
demand, and keeping alive the popular taste, for entertainments of 
a dramatic character, and thus are not without interest for students 
of English theatrical history. Meanwhile efforts of an even bolder 
kind were being made by lovers of the Stage in other directions. 

Sir William Davenant, after an adventurous career in which he 
had nearly come to the scaffold, and had been kept two years in 
prison, had the astuteness to project, and the courage to carry out, 
a scheme by which some kind of dramatic revival could be 
arranged in the very teeth of Govermental opposition. Proceed- 
ing with great caution, and feeling his way step by step to the 
attainment of his ends, he first obtained the countenance of Lord 
Whitlocke, Serjeant Maynard, and other persons of influence, 
with whose consent he initiated an entertainment consisting of 
declamation and music “‘ after the manner of the ancients,” as he 
himself put it. This was on May a1st, 1656; and the perform- 
ance was given at Rutland House in Charterhouse Yard, at 
the upper end of Aldersgate Street. In this ingenious 
way, Sir William got in the thin end of the wedge. The 
first performance was, indeed, of a very nondescript character, 
and could hardly in any sense of the word be styled dramatic. It 
commenced with a prologue ; ‘then followed music; then a 
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dialogue between Diogenes the Cynic, and Aristophanes the 
Poet ; more “ instrumental and vocal music” ; a dialogue between 
a Parisian and a Londoner ; and finally an epilogue. Only at the 
very end ofthe performance_was any reference made to the illegal 
entertainments for which the presentiwas a substitute. ‘‘ These 
were your plays,” says the Epilogue, hinting at what the present 
performance had mot furnished—“‘ these were your plays, but get 
them if you can.’* ; 

However, this was only an experiment. As it proved success- 
ful Davenant tried again, and this time he took a bolder flight 
by bringing out the same year his own “ Siege of Rhodes.” This 
was performed stylo recitativo, with music and scenery: the 
piece being made a representation of the art of prospective in 
scenes ; and the story sung in recitative music. Thus 
the opera arose to take the place of the legitimate drama ; and the 
new kind of entertainment at once became popular, affecting, as 
Aubrey remarks, “the eie and eare extremely.” 

The way was now clear, and Davenant set to work to make the 
most of his opportunity. He removed the scene of performance 
from ‘“‘the back part of Rutland House” to the Cockpit, and 
here, under cover of 4 general entertainment he produced several 
five-act plays. Thus everything was in readiness against the 
Restoration, which, coming ere long, brought for the drama 
immediate emancipation from the shackles in which it had so long 
been bound. 

Hence it is clear that, in spite of all the regulations and 
ordinances of the Puritan fanatics, the spirit of dramatic art was 
not crushed out entirely during these thirteen years of iron rule. 
However severely we may condemn Davenant for the help he gave 
to Dryden in mangling the ‘‘ Tempest,” we must confess that we 
owe him a debt of gratitude for his conduct under the Common- 
wealth ; and however firmly we may believe that music and painting 
have been hurtful to the true drama during recent years, we have 
still to remember that it was by their assistance that the courageous 
poet was ‘able to do what he did for the English theatre at the 
time of its greatest need. 





* The Entertainment is published in Vol. III. of Davenant’s Works (in “ Dramatists 
of the Restoration”). The dialogues would be more properly called debates. They 
consist, not of conversational remarks, but of long speeches. 
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L’Addio  Penseroso ! 


E met but for a moment’s space 
In restful summer-time ; 

Love left its autumn in your face 
And saddened all my rhyme. 

From out the giddy crowd we crept, 
For both desired to know, 

The secret of the tears we wept, 
The depth of sorrow’s snow. 


Alas! the weary end must come, 

The sad cross-way that points to home, 
And thus it is.for both, dear heart ! 

We both regret and both expect, 

We both have courage to reflect, 
But not the strength to part! 


*Tis past! but how can I forget 
That night! the moonlit lake ! 

The pause that made your eyelids wet, 
My silence for your sake! 

Could you but know, in after years, 
What happened in love’s land ; 

I left unheard another’s tears, 
Unclasped another hand. 


Alas! to both the weary end, 

The lonely heart, the absent friend, 
Ah! pity me for this, dear heart ! 

One day perchance you'll recollect 

’Twas you had courage to reflect 
And I the strength to part ! 


Lucerne, August, 1887 
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The Demon of the Double Bass. 
CHAPTER I. 


EOFFREY ROYD was not in the least musical. He could 

not have told the difference between the “ Hallelujah 

Chorus” and the “ Bay of Biscay,” and he always said his nerves 

could not bear the sound of aviolin. Orpheus himself would have 

failed to charm this unbeliever, who only recognised one kind of 
music—the music of the dinner bell ! 

So you can imagine his feelings when he received the startling 
intelligence that his eccentric and rich old uncle had died, leaving 
him nothing except a double bass, which was never to be sold to 
mortal man, never played upon by anyone except Geoffrey himself, 
and never given away. He had always been led to expect a legacy, 
but he certainly, even in his wildest moments, did not think it was 
to take the form of a,double bass. 

‘* Of course, I should not mind if I could sell it,”” he complained 
to a friend, “‘and I have heard of valuable fiddles fetching very 
high prices. But, you see, supposing it is valuable, I am none 
the better off, as I am expressly forbidden to sell it.” 

He did not get much sympathy from his barrister friends in the 
Temple; on the contrary, they looked upon his misfortune as a 
great joke, and every day they laughed and said: 

‘Has your double bass come yet, Royd? Weare all longing 
to hear you play upon it, and we intend sending you a petition to 
give a musical party at your earliest opportunity, so that we may 
have the privilege of listening to you in your new capacity as 
Temple Double Bass Player!” 

To tell the truth, Geoffrey Royd sincerely hoped that his legacy 
never would arrive, and, as the days passed by and the enemy did 
not come to invade his home, he began to think that, perhaps, he 
would never be troubled with it after all. But human hopes are 
vain—and one morning the double bass, wrapped up in swaddling 
green baize to keep out the cold andthe damp, was brought to the 
Temple and deposited in Mr. Royd’s room, its advent being hailed 
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by several legal brethren, who had seen the monster being carried 
across Elm Court. 

As soon as Royd was left alone with it he lighted a cigar and 
somewhat timorously walked around his property, a stretch of 
green, it is true, but alas! not a stretch“of good broad acres, only 
an expanse of brilliant baize. 

‘I wonder what it is like inside,” he thought, and he proceeded 
to unrobe it and solemnly examined it. It was a beautiful piece of 
wood in good preservation, and evidently of great age. Time had 
left his mark upon it, treating it, however, less ruthlessly than it 
does us. He uses his scythe and cuts us down as he pleases, 
whether we number ten or thirty or sixty years; but the fiddle- 
folk he handles gently, so that centuries pass by and still they live 
on, singing more sweetly with advancing age. 

“So you have come to be with me,”,said Royd, frowning at the 
double bass which lay quietly on its side, ‘and do you know that 
I hate you? To begin with, I consider you have defrauded me of 
my proper legacy, and then you have thrust yourself upon me in 
a most unceremonious manner. No gentleman would have 
behaved as you have behaved. And if you had any proper spirit 
in you, you would not stay where you are an unwelcome guest. I 
should not have minded so much if you had been a horse ora dog; 
at least I could have ridden my horse and gone for walks with my 
dog. The one would have neighed with delight at my approach, 
and the other would have barked me a loving greeting. But 
you, you thing, are useless, as far as I am concerned.” 

Just then his foot knocked against the side of the double bass, 
which at once gave forth a sad, vibrating sound. It wasas though 
it had said: 

‘‘T can speak, my friend, if you will only give me a chance.” 

Geoffrey Royd heard the sound and felt scared, for he had never 
thought of the instrument as anything else but a dead piece of 
wood, and he certainly did not expect that it would mumble an 
answer to his complaints. 

‘* I suppose it’s angry with me,” said Geoffrey, laughing. “It 
does look sulky and disagreeable. I think I shall put it back in its 
green bag, and there it can frown as much as it likes.” 

And he was just about to.pull on the green bag when there 
came violent knocks at the door and four or five friends entered, 

“ We have seen your legacy in the dim distance,” said Darnell 
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“ and now we want to see it face to face. Don’t cover it up yet.” 

‘*T must cover it up,” answered Geoffrey ; “‘it stares at me so 
sulkily and reproachfully that I feel quite uncomfortable.” 

Meanwhile one of the men had taken possession of the despised 
double bass, and was examining its body, its scroll, its screws and 
sound holes, and twanging its strings. 

“IT do not know much about fiddle lore,” he said, in answer to 
Geoffrey’s inquiries, ‘‘ but it seems to me that you have a treasure 
here. I should not be at all surprised to hear that it is a genuine 
Amati.” 

‘“* What is that?” asked Geoffrey Royd, in a tone of dread. 
** Nothing explosive, I hope?” 

** Not exactly,” answered his friend, laughing. ‘I assure you 
there is no cause for alarm. But I shall send Mr. Wexford to- 
morrow to look at your instrument. He knows the name and 
nature of every fiddle under the sun, and perhaps he will play on 
it to let you hear the quality of its tone.” 

“No one must play on it but myself,” said Royd, sullenly. 

“‘And you don’t play at all, do you?” they asked, merrily. 
** How useful your double bass will be! You must sell it, Royd.” 

“TI may not sell it,” he replied. : 

“‘ Well, then, give it to our leading double-bass player.” 

‘**T may not give it away.” _ 

“Good gracious, Royd, what may you do?” cried Darnell. 
‘Ah, I have an idea! Havea door made to it and keep your 
clothes in it! It will be a novel kind of wardrobe and a noble 
ornament to the room! Imagine a musician paying you a visit 
and enthusiastically approaching the double bass, crying: ‘ Ah, 
what a rare old instrument! How you must value it!’ Sud- 
denly he espies a door—it flies open, the clothes are discovered 
hanging, the romance is destroyed, the musician rushes away in 
pious horror and never more puts his foot upon your Philistine 
threshold!” 

Thus joking, they all went out to pass the evening with a friend 
who was giving a dinner to commemorate his first brief, and the 
double bass was left alone in his new abode. 

He looked about him, and sighed from the very depths of his 
sound-post. There was no doubt that he had come to an uncon- 
genial clime, and his new master had spoken truly that he was an 
unwelcome guest. He felt the indignity of his position, but he 
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had not been consulted on the point any more than Geoffrey Royd 
himself. 

Ah! he could recall many proud years of his long, useful life ; 
he could recall much happiness and merriment, much gentle and 
sweet delight. He had been played on by loving hands, spoken 
to by loving lips, and caressed by encircling arms, and now it was 
his sad fate to have fallen into the possession of a man who hated 
and despised him. 

Then the demon which is dormant within us all arose in that 
double bass, and vowed to torment Geoffrey Royd by night and 
by day until his stubborn spirit was utterly crushed. 

It was in the small hours of the morning that Geoffrey Royd 
came home to sleep. He had been enjoying himself all the 
evening, and had forgotten about his disappointment at the 
nature of his legacy, and was even unmindful of the very existence 
of the double bass. He had been friendly with champagne quarts 
and various other beverages which were not precisely of the 
lemon-squash persuasion, and he was not quite himself. But he 
saw the double bass leaning against a corner of his room, and he 
said : 

‘‘Oh! you’re there, are you? Don’t stare at me so, or eise I'll 
kick you!” 

He staggered up to the unfortunate double bass, which glared 
at him without moving a string. 

“TI told you I would kick you,” said Geoffrey, giving it a kick, 
which caused it to vibrate most weirdly. 

The sound alarmed him. To his fevered fancy it seemed a cry 
of pain, and he was sorry he had hurt the poor old instrument. 

“ After all,” he thought, “‘it could not help being my legacy, 
only I do wish it would not stare at me. We must come to some 
arrangement if we are always to be together. I won’t kick it, 
provided that it won’t stare at me. This shall be our bargain.” 

And then Geoffrey Royd fell asleep. 

And, lo! in his dream he saw that double bass undergo a most 
peculiar change. The scroll was transformed into a demon’s 
head, and hands and feet grew out from the ribs of the instru- 
ment, and it walked slowly across the room, took a chair, and sat 
down beside Geoffrey’s bed. 

“You dare not sell me,” it hissed out. ‘ If you disobeyed your 
uncle’s dying instructions you would never have peace of mind 
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from one year’s end to another, for I would haunt you, appearing 
before your eyes and torturing your ears with all the worst notes 
of which I am capable in my moments of frenzied anger.” 

Then it got up and leaned over Geoffrey’s bed, looking at him 
mercilessly with penetrating gaze, from which he shrank in 
terror. 

“The fact of the matter is that you must learn to play upon 
me,” it continued. -‘‘ This will be the only way to reconcile you 
and me. You hate me andI hate you, but if you learn to play 
upon me, it is very likely that we may both get to like each other, 
and then I am quite sure you won’t wish to sell me. No one 
ever wanted to sell me who once knew me. Why, the very 
notion is barbarous! Come now, rise up and begin at once— 
there is no time like the present, and Iam not nearly so difficult 
as my kinsmen, the violin and the violoncello.” 

And it stretched out its arms, which were in the form of bows, 
and seized hold of Geoffrey. And just then he awoke with a 
cry. : 

“It was only a dream,” he thought. ‘I have that double bass 
on the brain.” 

And he went fast asleep again, and whether it was that he 
dreamed again I cannot say, but he distinctly heard the double 
bass thumping about the room, and growling and swearing ina 
most horrible way, knocking down the chairs and throwing boots 
all over the place, as though in a violent passion. 

And then no doubt it wearied of its angry sport, for it sank 
back quietly in its corner and began to sing, and Geoffrey Royd 
heard the sweetest music ringing in his ears, and he listened spell- 
bound. And this was the beginning of his conversion to the faith. 





CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Geoffrey Royd awoke in the morning, the first thing he 
did was to look at the double bass. It stood quietly in the corner 
where he had put it, and evidently had not stirred from its position 
all through the night. 

“ A nice life you led me last night,” he cried, shaking his fist at 
the unoffending creature. ‘If you annoy me again, I shall light 
my fire with you. Do you hear what I say?” 

The double bass made no reply—not even so much as a whisper 
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escaped its F holes: but no doubt it thought to itself that it would 
bear with its new master all day, in order to have a glorious revenge 
at night : then was the time to thunder,and rumble,and shout,and 
become even as several mighty, deafening orchestras torturing its 
victim’s sense of hearing. With sucha revenge in reserve it could 
well afford ‘ to suffer and be silent” during the day. 

That morning, Mr. Wexford, the well-known fiddle dealer and 
connoisseur, came to call on Mr. Royd for the purpose of seeing 
his double bass. 

Very tenderly did Mr. Wexford handle it, just as we handle 
things we love, whether it be a book which has given us hours of 
pleasure, or a picture which has gladdened our eyes, or a plant 
which has grown up beneath our care. May be the poor old 
double bass felt grateful for the kind caress, and proud when he 
heard Mr. Wexford say : 

** This is a genuine Amati. You have indeed gota treasure. I 
will give you £600 if you consent to part with it.” 

Six hundred pounds! Why, that was more than Geoffrey 
Royd had earned in two years’ time, and now by just selling a 
thing he did not even care two straws about, he would have the 
money dropped into bis hand, and could travel abroad, visit the 
cities of the world, win experience, and perhaps amass a fortune. 
The temptation was very great. 

Geoffrey glanced from the double bass to Mr. Wexford, and 
from Mr. Wexford to the double bass, which began to show signs 
of fight, as though it quite understood what was the point at 
issue. 

** After all,” he thought to himself, ‘‘no harm would be done to 
any one if I did sell it: and it is quite a white elephant to me, 
whereas money has never been known to be a white elephant to 
any living person.” 

He thanked Mr. Wexford for his offer, and promised to write 
his decision in a few days. All the day long he considered the 
matter very carefully, and he determined to sell the instrument. 

‘““No one need know that I have done so,” was his secret 
meditation, ‘‘ and I can negotiate with Mr. Wexford to sell me a 
cheap jack, which I can keep here, and which can pass for thé 
double bass left me by my uncle. What are qualms of conscience 


compared with the advantage of being six hundred pounds in 
pocket ?” 
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Pressure of work prevented him from writing to Mr. Wexford 
that evening, so he determined to send a letter the first thing in 
the morning. And tired out with the business of the day and the 
anxiety about his legacy, he fell asleep prestissimo. Of course, 
he dreamed of the double bass. 

He saw it assume the same form as on the previous night, but 
to his terror he noticed that it seemed more excited and more 
furious than before. 

“If you dare to sell me,” it grunted on its lowest-string, “I 
swear by all the hair on my bow that you will never know one 
moment’s peace. I will be asa bassoon, for ever deafening you, 
for ever worrying you, until you have to leave the Temple for the 
mad asylum. You have heard of people being driven mad by 
music? I will be worse than five hundred German brass bands, 
five thousand pianettes, and five million barrel-organs all together. 
Does not this threat make you pale, oh, misguided, ruthless man ? 
I tell you that the only way you can regain your peace of mind is 
by learning to play upon me.” 

‘**But I am not musical,” cried Geoffrey in despair, “and until 
you came to me I did not know the difference between a double 
bass and a tin trumpet. Now, alas! I realise only too well whata 
double bass is.” 

“Tt does not matter in the least whether you are musical or 
not,” answered his tormentor. “ If you were not such a fool, you 
would know that the people who learn singing have not, and never 
will have, any voice, although they may practise until the day of 
dcom, and that half the people who study drawing have no artistic 
ability, and, until they began to take lessons, could not distinguish 
between a straight line and a circle. You are a barrister, and, 
presumably, have some kind of intelligence. Rise up, and take 
your first lesson now, or else I shall be obliged to use force.” 

Then it seized hold of Geoffrey’s arm—and he awoke. 

‘‘ Thank heaven! it was only a dream,” he cried, sinking back 
from exhaustion of the nervous system. “ But that double bass 
will drive me mad. I must certainly sell it to-morrow.” 

But when the morrow came, and Geoffrey tried to write the 
letter which was to put him in possession of six hundred pounds 
and free him from his enemy, he found himself quite unequal to 
thetask. Every time he took up his pen he felt as if the double 
bass were leaning over his shoulder, thus, by the magic of its 
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presence, preventing him from writing what he wished. He made 
many attempts during the day, and each time he threw the 
unfinished letter into the fire, and his fancy saw a malicious grin 
of triumph on Amati’s scroll. 

He did not kick the double bass that day; on the contrary, he 
addressed a few courteous remarks to it, and hoped that the 
weather did not affect its health. He had heard some one say 
that the damp was very bad for instruments. He was becoming 
quite learned in the manners and customs of the fiddle tribe. No, 
he did not kick Amati; he took his pipe and sat on a stool near 
his legacy, looking at it now and then timidly, and even touching 
it with the tips of his fingers, and as the evening grew he had no 
desire to go out and join his friends. Hesat quietly by his double 
bass, like a dog keeping guard over his master, and he thought 
sorrowfully of this curse which had come over his life, and of the 
six hundred pounds which he felt were slipping from his eager 
grasp. 

And then he thought : 

*‘ It is only an old piece of timber, fit to be broken up and used 
for firewood. Let me do the deed now; there is no injunction 
against my destroying it.’’ 

He started up and confronted the enemy, but one piercing 
glance from the furious double bass was enough to quell Geoffrey 
Royd’s spirit and courage. In desperation he buried himself in 
some formidable law books, thinking— 

“If I study deeply I shall forget all about this cursed Amati.” 

But lo! every word spelt ‘‘ double bass,” every page contained 
a picture illustrative of this text, until at last two thousand double 
basses danced before his eyes. 

“ This book is too learned for me to-night,” he said. “I shall try 
a novel.” 

But alas! every line began with the awful word “ Amati,” every 
chapter was headed “ £600.” 

Then Geoffrey Royd flung the book from him and sought consola- 
tion in some fine old Scotch whisky, which brought drowsiness 
to his tired brain. 

And then it seemed to him that Amati rushed towards him in- 
creased ten-fold in bulk, and shouted at him with a mighty voice 
which made the ground to tremble, the very Temple to 
totter. 
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“You dare not sell me,” it thundered. “If you sell me you 
will be cursed for ever.” 

Then he flung himself at the feet of the double bass, and clasped 
his hands together imploringly. 

*‘ Ah, good Amati,” he cried, ‘‘ have mercy upon me, and cease 
to torment me. I want to regain my peace of mind; I want to 
be my old self again, just as I was before you came to me. I 
never sought for you—you were sent to me, an unwelcome guest, 
and Heaven knows I have suffered enough since you darkened 
my door.” 

The double bass knit its brows, and answered in loud stentorian 
tones : 

“We can never return to our former selves. The Past can 
never be the Present nor the Future. But you may regain your 
peace of mind if you will learn to play upon me. I tell you that 
your very soul will sing with sweet music if you make friends with 
me. It is terrible to have me as an enemy, but no friend could be 
truer and fonder than I, the great Amati.” 

“TI will do anything for peace,” cried Geoffrey. ‘Yes, I will 
learn to play upon you.” 

“‘ Swear!” murmured the double bass solemnly. ‘ Swear by 
the shade of Dragonetti.” 

‘TI swear by all the Dragonettis in Heaven and earth.” 

‘* Poor ignorant fool!” sneered the double bass. ‘‘ You have 
much to learn. There was only one Dragonetti, the pride and 
joy of my tribe.” 

‘‘ Then I swear by him,” said Geoffrey, ‘“‘ who ever he was, that 
I will learn to play upon you and that I will never sell you for all 
the gold of Croesus.” 

‘And I swear to torment you no longer,” said Amati. “I 
will be a good friend to you, and as time goes on you will learn to 
love me and prize me more than a dog or a horse, or a paltry six 
hundred pounds.” 

And behold! even as the double bass spoke the fierce frown of 
its features had given place to a kindly smile, and the thunder of 
its voice became even as the music of the breeze at eventide 
which falls upon our ears so lovingly, and it gently pressed 
Geoffrey’s hand as though in token of the love and friendship 
which it was offering with generous heart. And tears rose to the 
great Amati’s eyes, and fell upon Geoffrey Royd’s hand. 
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And he awoke, happy and peaceful, with the remembrance of 
his oath in his mind, and the touch of the great fiddle’s tears upon 
his right hand, which was soon to wield a mighty bow. 

The next day Mr. Wexford received a letter from Mr. Royd 
refusing his offer of six hundred pounds in exchange for the Amati 
double bass. 

And the following day Geoffrey Royd had his first lesson upon 
his legacy instrument. Now, you know there are no express trains 
for arriving at proficiency, much less perfection, and there is said 
to be no Royal road to learning, although I believe that to oblige 
Royalty learning is placed at such a near station that any Prince 

who is not a fool can arrive at it. But be this as it may, Geoffrey 
’ Royd made astonishing progress on his double bass, dancing over 
the difficulties as children dance over the daisies in the grass. 
May be the old Amati helped him in his work, and made things 
easy for him which to us seem hopelessly insurmountable. How- 
ever, all I know is that, as time went by, Geoffrey Royd, the 
musical unbeliever, became converted into an enthusiastic devotee, 
and he is now to be seen in all the leading amateur orchestras, 
and, bending over his faithful double bass, looks the very picture 
of happiness and content. And he is always saying that no one 
knows what a friend and comfort his eccentric legacy has proved 
to him. 

And now he thinks that the music of Beethoven, and Mozart, 
and Dvorak, and Mendelssohn is better than—that of the dinner 
bell ! 

To me this story, such as it is in my poor telling, contains a 
moral which I would fain impress upon my readers. And this is 
the moral :— 

Make friends with the demon of your instrument, whether that 
instrument be a violin, a ’cello, a double bass, a banjo, or even a 
concertina, and you will find that, with the demon to help you, 
your progress will be as rapid and as wonderful as that of Geoffrey 


Royd, owner of the great Amati. 
BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
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Dramatic Criticism in Paris. 


By KATE VENNING. 


HE tout-Paris, which goes to all fashionable “ first nights” in 

the French capital, embraces a very formidable contingent 

from the Press. No new piece of importance is produced at any 
of the Paris theatres without the attendance of something like a 
hundred representatives of newspapers or reviews ; and of those, 
fully one-half are recognised critics, the remainder being writers of 
the soirée Parisienne, paragraphists, or courrieristes, editors, or other 
journalists of note, and artists commissioned to do thumb nail 
sketches of the actors in the leading parts. The “service of the 
Press’? means, therefore, -a very considerable tax upon the Paris: 
manager’s resources, although there is no doubt that in Paris, as in 
London, the newspaper is more necessary to the theatre than the 
theatre is to the newspaper. Contrary to the practice of the English 
Press, the great majority of the French critics write under their own 
names, and even when a pseudonym is employed it rarely serves to 
conceal the identity of the writer, except to the very outside public. 
In this respect the French system, from the journalist’s point of 
view, is preferable to ours. Anonymity would, no doubt, be a good 
thing in criticism if it could be obtained; but, as a matter of fact, 
managers, and other interested parties, all know under the English 
system who writes in this paper or that, the net result being that 
English critics remain personally unknown to their general readers, 
while labouring professionally under all the disadvantages incident 
to notoriety. That superior talent is attracted to the French Press 
on account of the privilege enjoyed by French journalists of having 
their names constantly before the public I am not prepared to say. 
The journalist, like the poet, is born, not made. If his calling were 
visited with penalties as crushing as those heaped upon the Jews in 
the middle ages, he would still pursue it, not from choice, but by 
instinct. It follows, therefore, that each country gives up to 
journalism the best journalistic talent it has got; and a comparisom 
between the criticisms published in London and Paris the morning 
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after the production of a new play will, I venture to think, convince 
any competent observer that the balance of talent as between the 
two countries is pretty evenly maintained. At the same time the 
French dramatic critic enjoys unquestionably more public considera- 
tion than his English confréve. A new play is a greater social and 
literary event in Paris, than in London. In this country there has 
long been, and probably will long continue to be, adivorce between 
literature and the drama ; but in France the best literary talent of 
the day is devoted to playwriting. Hence the French dramatic 
critic is a man who stands at the very fountain head of his country’s 
genius, and whose reports upon the ebb or flow of that commodity 
are a matter of national concern. Ifa political revolution occurred 


.in England, and a brand new government had to be formed of the 


most popular materials to hand, the people would never dream of 
summoning to the head of affairs the dramatic critics of the morning 
papers, whereas in Paris such a contingency would be quite on the 
cards. I can scarcely give a better illustration of the difference 
existing between French and English dramatic criticism as regards 
the degree of public estimation in which it is held than this; a 
difference, be it observed, resulting, not from individual, but from 
national causes. 

There are four classes of writers upon dramatic subjects in the 
French press. (1) Those who do criticisms of new plays for 
immediate publication ; (2) writers of the articles a cdté ; (3) lundistes, 
or writers of weekly feuzlletons devoted to the theatresand published 
on Mondays; and lastly (4) courrieristes or retailers of theatrical 
gossip. The last-named are, as a rule, men of small ability ; they 
possess, however, a great deal of influence, and are feared, if not 
respected. Actors and managers like to be on good terms with 
them, and know by experience that, as the French proverb has it, 
nothing keeps up friendship better than petits cadeaux. If a 
courrieriste on an important paper were allowed to retain all the 
money he received in the shape of douceurs, he would make a 
princely income ; but the journal also ‘‘ standsin.” On some papers 
the courrieriste is supposed to disgorge two-thirds of his spoil into 
the coffers of the management. Many of the paragraphs appearing 
as theatrical gossip in some of the papers are frankly paid for as 
advertisements at an exhorbitant rate, although nothing on the face 
of them would lead one to suppose that they were. Occasionally 
the eourrieriste blossoms into a dramatic author. M. Jules Prével, 
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of the Figaro, and M. Maurice Ordonneau, of Le Matin (part 
author of Durand et Durand), may be cited as examples, but it will 
be found for the most part, that their influence rather than their 
ability has secured them that distinction, their collaborator having 
to do the largest share of the work. Of a superior stamp to the 
courrieristes are the writers of the Soirée Parisienne, which is now a 
feature of all the livelier journals. Invented by the late M. Arnold 
Mortier, of the Figaro, the sotrée Parisienne, or article a cété consists 
of sketches of the house or of the costumes of the actresses, 
anecdotes of authors, managers, and so forth. Mortier, although of 
Dutch origin, his real name being Mortje, was a lively writer; and 
his successors have all endeavoured, more or less feebly, to copy 
his manner. He signed himself “Un Monsieur de 1|’Orchestre,” 
and the Figaro still keeps up that style and title. The present 
‘Monsieur de l’Orchestre” is M. Emile Blavet, who, on general 
topics, writes under the name of “ Parisis.” When the article a cébté 
in the Figaro is called Soirée Parisienne, however, it is understood 
to be the work of M. Georges Boyer. Apart from the Figaro, the 
most widely read soirées Parisiennes are those of the Gz/ Blas and the 
Gaulois where M. Grosclaude as “ Philidor,” and M. Raoul Toché, 
the well-known librettist, as “ Frimousse ” hold the pen. The soirée 
Parisienne being necessarily a flippant article is not to be found in 
the serious journals at all, or only in a rudimentary form, and on 
important occasions. Its interest is, however, spreading, and in 
course of time, it may, to a great extent, supplant serious criticism. 

Fortunately, it is still in Paris, as in London, a few men of keen 
observation, of rapid, and independent judgment, and of good 
literary style who guide public opinion in the matter of plays. They 
are a mere handful of the whole, but their influence is unquestion- 
able. At the top of the list I have no hesitation in placing Sarcey 
of the Temps. It is the habit of some deaux esprits to rail at Sarcey 
—to call him an old woman, a pedagogue, a “ faddist,” and what 
not ; but nobody who knows anything of the métzer will deny him a 
fine insight into dramatic principles, and honesty in the expression 
of his views. Personally he does not leave a particularly favourable 
impression upon a stranger. In the language of the boulevard 
tl me paie pas de mine. His portly, waddling figure, large face, 
bulging forehead, thick nose, and bushy eyebrows make up a 
distinctly commonplace individuality ; he is, in fact, the last man in 
whom one would look for a keen perception of artistic truth. 
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Nevertheless, his criticisms are always singularly instructive. As a 
lundiste, or writer of weekly reviews, he has, of course, a consider- 
able advantage over the men who rush from the theatre to their 
offices to dash off an article in hot haste for the printer. To be able 
to do this is a talent in itself, and one that Sarcey, I believe, does not 
possess. I am far from under-rating its importance. On the 
contrary, I am disposed to'rank far more highly the merit of daily, 
than that of weekly criticism. Many men would be paralysed 
by the feeling that they had only an hour and a half in which to 
write an exhaustive literary appréciation of a play, with the printer’s 
boy constantly jogging their elbow for “copy”; and subjected to 
such an ordeal, like Auguste Vitu, of the Figaro, or Besnard-Derosne 
of the Gil Blas, Sarcey might cut a sorry figure. The weekly critic 
has time to ponder his theme, to mature his judgment, and even 
to profit by the observations of his colleagues in the daily press. 
Sarcey usually goes twice to a performance before writing about it, 
in order to make sure of his impressions. All this is to be borne 
in mind in estimating the relative value of dramatic criticism, or 
rather of dramatic critics. Still the fact remains that Sarcey puts 
much more knowledge, much more skill, much more truth into 
his articles than any of his colleagues. A play fails.) The common 
place critic contents himself with recording the fact. Sarcey explains 
why the play fails ; he detects the fault of construction or treatment 
into which the author has fallen, and points it out with so much 
clearness that the reader finds himself au courant with the whole 
affair ; precisely as if he had seen the performance with the critic’s 
eyes. I never read Sarcey without feeling that he has reduced 
dramatic criticism to something like an exact science. He has, of 
course, his crochets. His admiration for old comedy amounts to a 
craze ; as does also his detestation of the realism affected by the 
stage-manager of the present day ; and this with reference to the 
drama in Paris where spectacular effect is less sought after than in 
London! If Sarcey had to write of London theatres the Adelphi 
would be his bane, and Drury Lane his abomination ; even the 
chaster mise-en-scéne of the Lyceum would not escape censure at 
his hands. 

No doubt realism in these days is being pushed to an extreme. 
The stage-manager is doing his best to destroy illusion; in modern 
melo-drama nearly everything is real except the sentiment ; and 
there may soon be nothing left for the imagination of the playgoer 
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to feed upon. But it is now impossible to go back, as Sarcey would 
have us do, to the primitive methods of mounting that were in 
vogue a hundred years ago. The archzological knowledge of the 
public has been growing meanwhile ; and their acquaintance with 
the customs and costumes of this or that period of history has to be 
studied. At the same time Sarcey is no doubt right in waging war 
against the fashion of reproducing with absolute fidelity from 
contemporary records every fold or button of, say, a Venetian 
dress of the year to which the action of “Othello” may be 
assigned. Such exactitude is thrown away upon the public; and 
probably the truth of the matter is that the stage manager does 
well to be abreast of his patrons in archzological knowledge, but 
that he need not be ahead of them. Sarcey was for some time a 
professor in L’Ecole Normale about 30 years ago, and something 
of the pedagogue still clings to him. But, apart from his pet 
theories, he is genial and sympathetic, and ever ready to acknow- 
ledge rising talent in actor or author. I have alluded to his some- 
what bulky physique. It is a matter of which acting-managers are 
obliged to take note. Whenever Sarcey goes to the play, two seats 
are thrown into one for his accommodation. 

Of a very different stamp, intellectually and physically, is Auguste 
Vitu, of the Figaro. Vitu’s small head, wiinkled face, piercing 
black eyes, sharp nose, and heavy black moustache denote a ferret- 
like nature, and his dexterity in unravelling plots is, in fact, 
phenomenal. The most bewildering play becomes intelligible when 
Vitu describes it. He is 65, but at a distance, or in gaslight, looks 
some years younger. In_ theatrical circles Vitu is considered the 
ablest of all dramatic critics. What is meant is that he is the most 
influential. I am speaking, of course, of Paris. It is not the 
sermon you preach, but the pulpit you preach it from that secures 
you consideration in these days ; and Vitu’s opinion, as it happens, 
is that of the most widely-read journal in France. He is a rapid 
writer, being able to turn out more matter an hour than any of his 
colleagues. On the other hand, his articles are diffuse and wordy, 
and consist, for the most part, of that driest of reading, minute 
descriptions of plots. To be sure, Sarcey also goes into detail, but 
he does so for the purpose of being analytical, whereas Vitu’s 
motive is to fill a given amount of space. I fully recognise the 
talent which enables a writer between half-past twelve and _half-past 
two in the morning to turn out an article of 1,600 or 1,800 words 
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in a polished and easy style. .In assigning a secondary place to 
Vitu, I am looking at the value of his work from the reader’s point 
of view. He teaches nothing. He has has no views, no principles, 
no theories, no prejudices even—of his own that is to say—except 
in favour of success, The young author may fare badly in the 
Figaro, but a man of established reputation, a Sardou, or a Dumas, 
may reckon quand méme upon conventional eulogy from Vitu. 
Unlike Sarcey, who is an ardent republican, Vitu is an Imperialist, 
and has received special marks of favour from the Empress Eugénie. 
He has been dramatic critic of the Figaro since 1870, and was 
previously connected with the Pays and the Constitutionel. 

From the roll of the dramatic critics of Paris some familiar 
names have lately been withdrawn. Albert Wolff, a German by 
birth, but a Parisian by adoption, has deserted the EHvénement, in 
order to devote himself exclusively to the writing of Premiers-Paris, 
or leading articles in the Figaro, being succeeded on the former 
journal by Louis Besson. Francois Coppée, a long-haired, and 
somewhat ascetic poet, and Jean Richepin, poet also, but of a very 
masculine and leonine type, have given themselves up to literature, 
pure and simple, while Bergerat, formerly of La France has deemed 
it incompatible to be dramatic critic as well as dramatic author. 
Next to Sarcey and Vitu the most famous member of the critical 
brigade is M. Henri de Lapommeraye of the Paris. Tall, refined, 
long-haired, affable, and dressed with scrupulous care, de Lapom- 
meraye is essentially a lady’s man. He is a kindly, but feeble 
writer, owing what reputation he possesses to the polish of his 
manners and his taste for lecturing. A born conférencier, he is the 
inventor of the fewilleton parlé, or what may be called the Oral 
Critique. Not content with expressing himself in the Paris, he 
lectures upon new plays at the Salle des Capucines, where also 
Sarcey and others occasionally hold forth to a limited audience. 
During the Commune, de Lapommeraye came to London, and, 
of course, announced a lecture, but to this entertainment I have 
heard him say il n’est méme pas venu un chat. London has not yet 
been educated up to the level of the fewilleton parlé. Another 
familiar object at all Paris first nights is the stalwart figure of Henri 
de Péne of the Gaulois, with his bronzed face, his black curly hair, 
and his gentlemanly bearing. Many years ago he wrote an article 
in some paper, for which he was challenged by all the lieutenants in 
the French army, and in the one or two encounters which followed 
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he got severely wounded. Among the newer men the best writing 
is furnished by Claveau of the Patrice, and Jules Lemaitre of the 
Fournal des Débats. Both are keen searching critics, disciples of 
Sarcey. Besnard Derosne of the Gil Blas is also an excellent writer, 
with a faculty for being both analytical and discursive. And now, 
it may be asked, what of the honesty of the various authorities who 
profess to educate the public taste in matters theatrical? The 
question is by no means as easy to answer as it ought to be. Strange 
tales have been whispered on this subject from time to time. In 
most cases it will be found, I believe, that it is not so much the 
critic as the journal that is at fault. I could name one influential 
journal which makes it its business to dip deeply into author's profits. 
There are one or two members of its staff who are hired out 
as collaborators. A manager accepts a piece, let us say, from a 
young author. It is clever, he says, but it wants manipulating by 
an old hand. The author, he adds, must accept a collaborator. 
“Whom would you suggest ?” inquires the young author timidly. 
“Oh, there is Mr. So and-So, of such and such a paper,” is the 
reply ; and a bargain is forthwith struck, which ensures in the 
journal referred to a highly laudatory notice of the new play. Certain 
theatres, and it may,be added, certain well-known authors in Paris, 
have fallen completely under newspaper influence of this kind. 
Dumas or Sardou could set any particular journal at defiance ; but 
not so the authors who have a struggle to maintain their footing. 


“eee” 
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Sisters "Twain. 


I. MELPOMENE. 


THOU queen-ruler in the realms of Fate! 
On some tall pinnacle where islands green 
Unbosom in lovely shades and summer sheen 
To waters, striving for each tranquil mate : 
In dull robes seated thou, alone and great ; 
Gold worlds about thee, smiling and serene, 
Quick, coloured birds, white shapes of gentle mien, 
And thou, high pinnacled, in brooding state ; 
With level lips, that break not in their pain, 
And joyless eyes, all caverned round in gloom! 
Poor mother of so many children slain : 
Sweet boys and maidens, heroes bright with bloom, 
Hoar fathers, mighty women without stain— 
Their cradle thine, grey Sister, and their tomb. 


Il. THALIA. 


O bounding girl! whose silver-sandalled feet 
Ring musically intheir merry flight, 
Thine ankles laced with bells that half unite 
To songs of laughter, rippling full and sweet, 
Where red lips curl with Fancy’s gay conceit ; 
O witch of flying ribbons, raiment white, 
So speeding, as a spirit casting light, 
Through mournful groves, and every drear retreat ! 
Thine are the graces of a sunny heart, 
Whose currents leap like fountains, everywhere ; 
And thine the task, with feet that nimbly dart, 
And sparkling eyes, and all thy naked hair 
In curls out-thrown, to wage this jocund part 
Against thy Sister grey, throned in despair. 





BERNARD WELLER. 
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Spenser’s “Faerie Queene.” 


By DovER ROBERTON. 


N the history of all nations of which we have reliable record, 
I there are recurring periods of unusual activity, when the people 
seem to be charged with an energy quite electrical and altogether 
beyond their normal condition. Under the influence of this mys- 
terious stimulus, heroic deeds are achieved, conquests of foreign 
lands are accomplished, anda great and vital change passes over the 
organisation of society. 

Such a period was that known to us as the Elizabethan, a brief 
golden age, embracing but a few years of our national history, and 
yet bearing a prolific growth of genius, enterprise, and sterling 
qualities of heart and mind, such as the preceding two centuries had 
failed even to indicate, much less to produce. The revolt against 
the old régime of medizvalism had prepared the nation for new 
and startling associations of ideas, prompting to freedom of action 
and independence of character, unlike anything that had been 
experienced before. 

The freshly-discovered classical literature opened up a world of 
enquiry and wonder ; the revival of old English stories and legends, 
that had been neglected so effectually that even the father of English 
poetry, Geoffrey Chaucer, was no longer intelligible, excited the 
imagination, and filled the mind with pictures of marvellous giants, 
pigmies, and all the fanciful productions of a faery world. The 
tales, too, of the travellers who had visited strange lands, and who 
brought back exaggerated, but always acceptable, accounts of the 
distant new world, stirred up the whole of England toan enthusiasm ~ 
for adventure. 

What wonder, indeed, that such was the case. Had not Sir 
Richard Grenville, with his one small ship, opposed and overcome 
the entire Spanish fleet ? 

Had not Drake, in the true spirit of a Norse Viking, sailed round 
the world in a fishing smack, plundering and burning right royally 
and doing generally what he would with the hated Dons? 
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All these daring adventures tended to inspire the country with a 
strong feeling of independence, patriotism, and national pride, 
but there was developed as well a national roughness from 
brute force that had none of the gentle influences of civivilisation. 
True, there was a spirit of the finest chivalry amongst the nobler 
hearts of the day, and, indeed, amongst some of them, rather an 
excess of courtesy, that was apt to fritter itself away in empty conceits 
upon the fancied beauty of the queen, but the bulk of the nation 
was, from the repeated successes on the sea, inclined to be 
boastful, overbearing, and insolent. The popular conception of 
England’s mission was based on the ancient Hebraic formula of a 
divine right to exterminate all those who opposed her progress. 
England, in fact, from her own standpoint, was the Virtue, and Spain 
represented the Vice of the universe. 


Under such conditions as these the gentle Spenser essayed the 
task of directing the national enthusiasm into a higher level of con- 
templation. His view, however, was derived not so much from 
hatred of the arrogance and cruelty of the Spaniard as from the 
evidences of brutality and ignorance that he saw around him in his 
Irish home. 


The rebellious Kelt was to him a fit symbol of beastiality and 
degradation, he was the gross product of earth who battened on vile- 
ness and corruption, and it appeared to Spenser a high and holy 
calling for Essex, Raleigh, and the rest, to put ruthlessly to the 
sword such contemptible rabble. 


That Spenser, with his calm philosophical temperament, could 
ever have allowed his judgment to be so biassed is indeed a marvel 
for us to-day. It must, however, be borne in mind, that prejudice and 
misconception, bred from the insular pride of Englishmen (and at. 
no period of our history more dominant than in Elizabethan times) 
had its due influence upon Spenser, and distorted his usually lofty 
ideas of right and justice. 


Note the following description taken from “ The Faerie Queene,” 


and see how aptly it would apply to the poor Irish kern of the 
time :-— 


His garment, nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thornes together pin’d and patched, was 

The which his naked sides he wrapt abouts ; 
And him beside there lay upon the gras 
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A dreary corse, whose life away did pas, 
All wallowed in his own yet lukewarm blood, 
That from his wound yet welled fresh, but alas! 
In which a rusty knife fast fixed stood, 
And made an open passage for the gushing flood. 


Spenser must have seen during his residence in Ireland many 
such sad evidences of English misrule. There is all the local colour 
about the description, and the poet touches the details with a 
delicate sense of compassion and sympathy that we cannot fail to 
appreciate. 

Deplorable as Spenser’s interpretation of Irish misfortune may 
be, it nevertheless gave him the hint of a warfare of a sublimer kind. 
With all the ardour and purity of his nature he conceived a knight- 
hood formed from the very flower of chivalry, each knight repre- 
senting in his own person one of the twelve moral virtues. The 
chief of this illustrous band, King Arthur, represented the whole of 
virtue, and he was, at last, after complete conquest over evil, to arrive 
at a union with “ The Faerie Queene,” the symbol of the Divine 
idea to which all human thought aspires. 

Some of the descriptive scenes of the poem are drawn with such 
marvellous effects of colour and definiteness that they recall the 
glowing imagination of Dante:— 


Ere long they come where that same wicked wight 
His dwelling has, low in a hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight, 
Dark, dolefull, dreary, like a greedy grave, 
That still for carrion carcases doth crave ; 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owle, 
Shrieking his balefull note which ever drave 
Far from that haunt all other cheerful fowle ; 
And all about it wand’ring ghosts did wayle and howle. 


Here we have the whole hellish place painted to minutest detail, 
and declaring that in very truth it is the Cave of absolute Despair. 

But Spenser does not weary us by dwelling upon the gloomy and 
sombre aspects of nature; he can weave a delicate witchery of 
music that enchants the senses, and lifts us up to a heaven of pure 
repose :— 


Take the description of “ milk white Una” :— 
One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 
From her unhastie beast she did alight, 
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And on the gras her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight ; 
From her fair head her fillet she undight, 
And lay’d her stole aside. Her angel’s face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did ever mortall eye behold such heavenly grace? 


Surely this is one of the highest reaches that exalted human feelings 
have been permitted to attain. 

To quote isolated passages of “The Faerie Queene” is always an 
unsatisfactory process, because the’poet disdains to adopt our modern 
methods of condensation, choosing rather to take his own road and 
his own time in treading upon the meshes of the gossamer of his 
fertile fancy—hence he is sometimes accused of prolixity. 

True “The Faerie Queene” is the longest poem in the English 
language, and demands attention, and a large amount of enthusiasm 
to follow it to the end, but I can never for a moment accept the 
dictum of even a Macaulay that it is “tedious.” It is a whole 
world of interest, inasmuch as it contains all the better side of the 
English manners produced by the Renaissance without its coarse- 
ness and brutality. The tone of thought is chaste as snow, and the 
influence of Spenser on the English character must be perennial as 
long as any unselfish and noble conduct is recognised. 

The archaic language employed in “The Faerie Queene” is 
perhaps in some degree a mistake. It was, I think, quite necessary 
to adopt some form removed from the ordinary language of the 
time, but Spenser has too often indulged in word-coining to supply 
what appeared to him a metrical obligation, but that somewhat 
mars the legitimate effect of a pure diction. 

It is notable that although “The Faerie Queene ” is the centre and 
consummation of the entire scheme, she never appears in the 
poem, The lost books no doubt contained the description of this 


wondrous divinity, now, alas, shrouded in a hidden region of ideas 
denied to our ken, 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“A SECRET FOE.” 


A New Play, ia fouracts, by Jonn A. Srzvens. 
Produced for the first time at the Opera Comique, Aug. 27, 1887. 


Count —- Petrovick... ag R. 8S. Bory. Dr. Ramuzian... ... ... Mr. A. ALEXANDER. 
Mr. H, Fenwick. Olga ... .. ss «+ oe Miss Dorotuy Dens. 


Prince Paul Mr. C. W. Somerset. Tema ... os ase ose ee ©=Miss Euriy Lytton, 
Targeneff ... ... .. ... Mr. Louis SEALY. Therese ... ... ... ... Miss May AUDLEY. 
Valdimir ... .. .. .. Mr. Guan WYN. Nadia... ss» oo Miss IRENE DuDuBy. 
Ruric.., ... «+ .. «. Mr. H. NBLON. Madame Markoff MissCaRLotra LECLERCQ, 
Paola... «see Mr, JuLIAN Cross, Count Ivan Demidoff .., Mr. Joun A. STEVENS. 
The sali oft ‘‘ A Secret Foe" can have had but small experience 
with London audiences, or have placed far too high an estimate on 
his work, if he imagined that its production in town would bea 
success. The stilted language, improbably drawn characters, extra- 
ordinary situations, and foolish bickerings of two servant lovers 
{introduced as the comic element in the play) may pass 
muster in some of the smaller “provincial towns, but will scarcely be 
accepted in any of the larger centres. The hero, Count Demidoff 
marries a beautiful girl, Olga, who has formed a romantic attachment 
for him, and no sooner has he married her than he appears to do his 
best to destroy her léve for him by indulging in the excesses o 
gambling and bad company, and at last in a fit of drunkenness, outrages 
every sense of decency and manhood, by making her the subject of 
a dishonourable wager with his disreputable associates. He has 
been led on to these extravagances of conduct, by his pseudo-friend 
Count Petrovick, who having in the past beenattracted by Olga, and his 
proposals rejected, determines to do his best to mar her happiness and 
her faith in her husband, so that she may listen to his dishonourable 
pleading. Olga flies from her husband intending to return to her 
mother’s house. Petrovick follows her, and she being taken ill on the 
‘way, is brought to his castle, where he urges hissuit upon her. Olga 
repulses his overtures, and this gives the one really strong scene of 
the play. Demidoff bursts in the door,and is at first under the 
impression that Olga has fled with his “ Secret Foe,”’ but her explana- 
tions convince him of his error. Petrovick is challenged to a duel 
with swords and falls by the injured husband’s hand. Miss Dorothy 
Dene as Olga showed that she could be earnest and pathetic, but 
took the whole of her scenes at high pressure, emphasized continually, 
and was deficient in light and shade. Miss Carlotta Leclercq was 
agreeable in the part of Madame Markoff, and Miss Emily Lytton, in 
very eccentric costumes for a soubrette, exhibited some playful humour. 
Mr. Julian Cross did his best to be amusing in the tedious character 
of Paola (!), a ci-devant Garibaldian drummer, whose reminiscences of 
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the rub-a-dub-dub become wearisome. Mr. R. S. Boleyn as Count 
Fedor Petrovick held the piece together on several occasions by his 
incisive and powerful acting, and deserves very high praise indeed- 
Mr. C. W. Somerset made a good character sketch of an old voué 
beau, Prince Paul. The author himself represented Count Demidoff 
in a manner that might have been acceptable some twenty or thirty 
years ago, but that certainly will not be received favourably in the 
present day. 
Fr. 2 


“THE POINTSMAN.” 
New and Original Drama, in waited Three Acta, by R. C. Carton and Ceci, Ratgien, Authors 
“The Great Pink Pearl 
Produced for the firet time at the Olympic Theatre, August 29, 1887. 
Railway Guard Mr. OC. Martin. 
Porter ... ... . «. Mr. A. Laien. 
ove Cabman.., ... ... «. Mr. Ives. 
Mr. F. G. Darnsysaine, | Sergeant... ... ... ... Mr. W. MrRFrE.p. 
Mr. J. P. Burner. Ginger ... .. .«. «. Mr. E. WALLER. 
. Mr. F. Moruzy Woop. Potboy ... ... .. «» Master G. GamBLe. 
Mr. Wricar. Job Foster Mr. E. Norsory. 
. = H. Gorpon. Detectiv +» Mr. H. Harvey. 
Mr. W. E. BLATCHLEY. Ephraim B Hathernut .» Mr. SrspHen CAFFREY. 
. Mr. Gresnam. - Miss Maup Mitton. 
Mr. Pair Conineuam. | Esther -. Miss Aenxs Hewirr. 
. Mr. S. PENNgErr. Geraldine Fordyce .. Miss HELEN FERKERS. 

Is it es, 3 as comes the cry from America and from France, and 
which has been admitted by many writers on the drama in England, 
that people work so hard during the day in the pursuit of business or 
pleasure, that when they go to the theatre at night they must either 
be made to laugh without having the trouble of thinking at what they 
are laughing, or their emotions must be so strongly stirred by 
* sensational”’ scenes and incidents as totake them completely out of 
themselves and keep them, for the hours that are spent in the play 
house, in a whirl of breathless excitement? Messrs. Carton and 
Raleigh, the undoubtedly clever young authors of ‘The Great Pink 
Pearl,” have accepted the latter dictum in their new drama, 
‘“‘The Pointsman,” and have therefore made visible before their 
audiences almost a surfeit of murder, drunkenness, drugging and 
robbery, the horrors of a railway accident, encounters with the police, 
and the vacillation and weakness of a fallen woman in her conduct to- 
wards the man who has betrayedher: and the public evidently enjoyed 
the embarras de richesses of crime, and applauded to the echo. And 
yet, in accumulating this wealth of catastrophes, the authors made 
the thread of their story at times difficult to follow, and diffused the 
interest that should have been concentrated in their principal charac- 
ters into side issues and subordinate details. Richard Dugdale, an 
unscrupulous gambler, returns home to “the Blue Anchor” at 
Gravesend, of which he is the landlord, to find that during his 
absence the proprietor has left notice that unless the rent be paid by 
120’clock on the Saturday he shall re-enter into possession. This 
means ruin to him, and so he determines to rid himself of Lizzie, his 
wife only in name, and start free and unencumbered on some fresh 
career, He therefore divides what money there isin the house with 
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her, and persuades her to leave him, with the promise that he will 
meet her at their old lodgings in London. While she is absent 
preparing for her departure Matt Collins, a crimp, enters and informs 
Dugdale that two successful diggers from the Diamond Fields seek 
a night’s lodging. These prove to be Tom Lidstone, who is almost 
imbecile from brain fever, and Fred Fordyce,his chum. Dugdale 
calls to Lizzie to prepare supper for the wayfarers, and whilst she is 
doing so Fordyce, an open-hearted young fellow, most genially 
represented by Mr. Bernard Gould, tells her of his past life, his luck 
at the diggings, and that before leaving England his sister had given 
him an Eastern ring, which is supposed to bring luck to the wearer. 
Lizzie, putting it on her finger, begs of him to let her wear it if for only 
one day. At that moment Dugdale re-enters, hurries Lizzie off 
wearing the ring, and asks Fordyce to assist him with the loan or gift 
of some of his wealth. Fordyce refuses, and Dugdale determines to 
take by force what he cannot obtain by entreaty. They struggle, and 
Fordyce is stabbed to death, Lidstone re-appearing as he falls, his 
brain evidently so affected as to be unable to comprehend anything 
beyond the death of his comrade. Dugdale disposes of the body of 
the murdered man by throwing it down a trap which 
communicates with the Thames, and he and Collins carry off Tom 
Lidstone in a state of insensibility, to drive him ina cart some few 
miles and leave him on the roadside to take his chance. The next 
scene shows him lying under a tree opposite the station master’s 
cottage, where he is found and sheltered by Esther Hathernut, sister 
to Lizzie, and this brings the prologue to anend. Aftera year 
Lidstone has married Esther, and has obtained employment on the 
railway as pointsman. His wife has been confidential maid to Miss 
Geraldine Fordyce, who visits her, to bring her a wedding present, 
an album, in which are family portraits, and that of Dugdale, who has 
become a partner in the firm of Fordyce and Co., diamond merchants, 
and isa suitor for Geraldine’s hand. Lizzie, who is now keeping 
house for her father again, and whose past life is unknown to her 
family, sees Dugdale’s photograph and then learns that he is iden- 
tical with the man who has deserted her. On her way home she 
encounters him, andin astormy interview taxes him with his having 
unfairly obtained the means to rise to his present position, and says 
that she should like to know what had become of the young fellow 
whom she left at the “ Blue Anchor,” as she should be glad to return 
him his ring. Dugdale at once sees the danger of discovery from 
this ring, and tries to obtain it from her by force, but is prevented by 
«Black ’’ George, a sweetheart of Lizzie’s. Inthe next act Lizzie 
has married “Black”? George, who is employed as a signalman. 
He has through jealousy, occasioned by -Lizzie’s constant receipt of 
letters (which, though unknown to him, are from Dugdale urging her 
to return tohim that he may obtain possession ofthe ring), taken to 
drink. Dugdale has made a final appeal to Lizzie, asking her to 
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come to him in London that night. The letter by mistake is given 
to Esther, who, to save her sister, determines to keep the appointment 
inher stead. ‘“ Black” George, in a fit of drunken obstinacy, refuses 
to return to his work ; Lidstone, to screen him, offers to do his duty 
for him, and that he may not drink any more, takes with him the 
flask of brandy, which has been drugged by Lizzie, that she may 
escape, whilst her husband is overcome by the chloral. Lidstone, in 
the signal box, drinks the brandy, is overcome, cannot pull the lever 
and sothe express in which his wife is travelling is dashed to pieces, 
and she is found with the compromising letter in her hand, which 
induces Lidstone to believe that his wife is unfaithul to him. 
Dugdale, who has been speculating on the Stock Exchange, is at his 
wits end for money, and determines to obtain the remainder of the 
diamonds from his confederate Collins, with whom they have been 
left on the understanding that, as they are by degrees disposed of, he 
shall have his share of their value. He is installed at the “‘ Blue 
Anchor”’ to keep off prying enquiries, as it is known that every 
attempt is being made by Fordyce’s family to discover his fate. 
Collins refuses to part with any more of the plunder, as he has not 
been paid his dues. Holding a pistol to his head, Dugdale forces 
Collins to lead him to where the diamonds are concealed. Lizzie 
has followed Dugdale, and threatens that unless he gives a written 
confession of his having murdered Fordyce, and so clear Lidstone, 
whom the detectives are accusing of having committed the crime, she 
will deliver him up to justice. Dugdale, thinking her in his power, 
does his best to strangle her, but is prevented by Lidstone, who is in 
pursuit of him, to avenge himself, ashe thinks, on his wife’s betrayer, 
As they are struggling, the police enter in pursuit of Lidstone, and 
Dugdale seems likely to escape, when Collins, who has managed to 
break out of the room in which he has been locked, appears and 
shoots down Dugdale, who falls on the spot where he murdered 
Fordyce. Lizzie confesses that the compromising letter was intended 
for her, and so restores happiness between Esther and her husband, 
and as the shock of the accident has produced a complete change in 
“ Black” George, and he is still unaware of his wife’s antecedents 
previous to her marriage, the curtain falls on the prospect of a brighter 
future for them. 

In describing the plot, I have only given that portion which deals 
with the principal characters. Besides that which is already related, 
there are the theft of the securities by Dugdale from the firm of 
Fordyce and Co., the imprisonment of Lidstone on a verdict of man- 
slaughter for his carelessness in the signal box, his being hunted 
down as the supposed murderer of Fred Fordyce by an ex-private 
constable, Samuel Bastick (played with excellent dry humour and 
force by Mr. J. P. Burnett), the accusation of infidelity of Esther by 
her husband, her illness, and the loves of Geraldine Fordyce and 
Charles Franklin. With the exception of one or two tirades against 
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the overwork and bad pay: of railway servants, and attacks on the 
stupidity of the police, and too frequent invocations on the Deity, 
which, I think, might with advantage be left out altogether, and which 
has been much curtailed since the first night, the dialogue, if 
strong, is natural, the characters are flesh and blood, and if not of 
the best type of human nature, such as we know exist. It is seldom 
that, even to its smallest parts, a play has been so well represented. 
Mr. E. S. Willard was never finer than as the cold-blooded 
unhesitating villain Dugdale, and carried the whole house with him. 
Mr. J. G. Grahame was. hearty in his prosperity, if a little boisterous, 
and acted with much feeling in his adversity. The Matt Collins of 
Mr. F. Motley Wood, a sneaking craven-hearted cur, who would sell 
his nearest relations to save himself, steeped in brandy and showing 
its effect on his constitution, was a most careful andsuccessful study. 
Even the Railway Guard and Porter of Mr. C. Martin and Mr. A. 
Leigh, with only a few lines to say at the opening, made thecharacters 
stand out, and Mr. Stephen Caffrey thoroughly conveyed the idea of 
a strict but good-hearted Station Master. Miss Maud Milton 
exhibited great pathos and marked skill in her portrayal of the 
workings of a weak woman’s mind, a lingering affection for her first 
love, battling with the desire to do what is right, and to recover her 
good name and self-respect ; and last, not least, Miss Agnes Hewitt 
was thoroughly natural and womanly as Esther, a brave upright 
woman, who loves her husband and her sister, and who is placed in 
such dire straits in her endeavour to save the latter without forfeiting 
the good opinion of the former. I cannot help calling attention to 
the perfect taste and yet simplicity of the dresses worn by these two 
ladies, yet in such accord with their supposed stations in life, a 
connection that is too often lost sight of by modern actresses. The 
scenery, by Bruce Smith and Albert Calcott, is beautifully painted. 
** On the Line,” showing the effects of the collision, is excellently 
managed, as are all the mechanical effects. Ihope that the tide has 
turned with the Olympic, and judging from the applause on the 
first night and the subsequent attendance, that Miss Agnes Hewitt 
has secured a piece that will fill her theatre for many a night to come. 


—_—_—_— C. H. 
“ PLEASURE.” 


Grand Spectacular Benen J Drama in Six Acts by Pau Merirr and Avaustvs Harris. 
uced at Drury Lane Theatre, September 3, 1887. 


Jack Lovel ... 10. oe ave = sag egg none res «. Mr. Jos. St Gzoraz. 
. Harry NICHOLLS, jive Sergeant 
.» ee Mr. Percy LynpAt. Judkins } ~ Mr. W. BaRNerr. 
Arthur Blessington . Mr. Bastu West. Tom Carey... «» Mr. Grorez MELVILLE, 
Tommy Stuart Mr, Water Univer. | Commissionaire of } Mr.C H 
Willie Ba . Mr. Frank Harrison. Police at Nice 7» T. VEARLES LAVERLEY, 
Mr. Napier Barry. Jessie Newland Miss ALMA Murray. 
Mr. Epwarp Sass. Geraldine Vanderfeldt... Miss FaNny BRouau. 
. Mr. Lionet Rienoip, Rose Bouch Mdile. Lizy Miska. 
. Mr. Victor Sternens. | Phillis Egerton Miss Jenny Dawson. 
Mr. James O'BRIEN. Luretta Borghi Miss MILLICENT MILDMAY. 
Mr. Epaar Hayes. 


One of the mont charming and novel scenes that has ever beer 
witnessed on the English stage, “ The Battle of Flowers,” and without 
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doubt the most awfully realistic representation of an earthquake that 
a manager has been able to accomplish, will draw large audiences to 
Drury Lane, notwithstanding the unhealthy tone of ‘‘ Pleasure,” the 
drama written by Messrs. Paul Meritt and Augustus Harris for the 
autumn season at thetheatre. And it is likely that, though many will 
absent themselves on account of the reports they hear, thousands will 
attend to gratify that morbid appetite for beholding the worst side of 
human nature which appears to be developing itself even more strongly 
in English audiences. The pursuit of “ pleasure,” as exhibited by the 
authors, must lead its votaries into very uncleanly paths and must 
cause them many a heartache as well asa headache ; and if a moral be 
intended to be conveyed, the means employed to point that moral are 
objectionable, and sometimes injudicious. Jack Lovel, the hero, is a 
young undergraduate, who hopes to obtain a family living from his 
relative, Lord Mount Lovel, which will enable him to marry his 
sweetheart, Jessie Newland, a girl in a lower rank of life than him- 
self, but still a lady. He, however, is plucked, and the steward, 
Fairweatherley, makes this the excuse for not pleading his cause. 
Lovel’s friend, Dick Doddipods, the son of an opulent proprietor of a 
patent candle, has also been ploughed and “sent down,” and his father 
insists on his now taking an active part in the business. As no other 
course of life appears to be open to Lovel it is arranged between the 
friends that he shall enter the firm as the advertisement poet, 
Hardly has this been settled when Major Randolph, Lovel’s cousin, 
appears, and announces that, through the drowning of Lord Mount 
Lovel and his two sons, Jack has become a peer of the realm, and 
entered into the possession of annual thousands. The Major is the 
next heir, and in the event of Jack’s remaining single would come in 
to the title and property. He therefore scouts the idea of Jack’s 
matriage with Jessie, and when the young fellow states that there are 
urgent reasons, as he has behaved like a villain to her, the Major 
insinuates that Prince Valvasia has been a favoured lover previous 
to Jack’s courtship, which the easily-led young fellow too readily 
believes, and so deserts the poor girl. After a‘ wine” given in 
Jack’s rooms Jessie obtains admittance and pleads her cause, but to 
no purpose, her lover repulsing her with almost brutal reproaches. 
The only excuse to be made for him is that he is excited with brandy, 
which he has taken to drinking to excess to drown his remorse and 
ruined love. In pursuit of forgetfulness, he goes to the Riviera with 
Doddipods, and there they enter on a career of the wildest dissipation, 
taking as companions the most famous demi-mondaines gambling at 
Monte Carlo, and it is at the Carnival Ball, Nice, that Geraldine 
Vanderfeldt, a sprightly American girl, engagedto Doddipods, discovers 
that she has no longer cause to urge her fiancé to be more of a man of 
the world. Jessie has followed Lovel to Nice, and, through the good 
nature of Doddipods and Geraldine, she is once more able to plead 
for her “unborn child” with Jack, but he is by this time half mad 
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with strong liquor, drives her from him, and she is scarcely gotie 
when, in a momentary fit of repentance, he calls on Heavento punish 
him, if the story of her faithfulness to him be true. And the punish- 
ment comes on him at once, for almost at this moment the first signs 
of the earthquake are heard, the heavens crash, the walls heave and 
crack, and, falling over and around him, bury him in their ruins. 
From these he is ultimately rescued through the persistent efforts of 
his yacht’s crew, urged on by the entreaties of poor Jessie and the 
promises of liberal reward of the noble-hearted American girl, the 
Major standing coldly by, and almost staying any further searches 
in the hope that he may inherit his cousin’s estate. The final scene 
takes place in England again, Jack Lovel is once more in his right 
mind, and determined to repair the evil he has done to Jessie. The 
Major and Fairweatherley are now plotting to get Lovel confined in 
a lunatic asylum, that they may get the management of the revenues 
of the estates, with which they have been fraudulently dealing, and 
have made their arrangements to seize him at the church door, and 
prevent his marriage. But Lovel has been beforehand with them 
as they are at the porch awaiting his arrival, he comes from the 
church with his wife upon his arm, the ceremony having just been 
performed. Doddipods and.Geraldine are ready to go through a like 
happy ordeal, and the two conspirators are handed over to retributive 
justice in the shape ofa couple of policemen. Such is the story of 
“Pleasure,” enlivened by the love making of Dick Doddipods and 
Geraldine Vanderfeldt, two characters that could not have been more 
ably or humorously filled than by Mr. Harry Nicholls and Miss Fanny 
Brough. Mr. Lionel Rignold as the Alderman, with the good 
natured fussiness of a vulgar nouveau riche,and an intense admiration for 
a titled lordling, also imparted drollery and laughter. An actor, who 
during three acts is supposed to be in a maudlin state of wretchedness 
from drink and the reproaches of an evil conscience, has a 
difficult part to play, and Mr. Edward Gardiner acquitted himself 
most satisfactorily, and frequently displayed great power and fertility 
of resource. Miss Alma Murray has but little happiness to portray. 
Her lot throughout almost is one of misery and despair, and faithfully 
and earnestly she depicts it, Mr. Edward Sass wasa polished gentle- 
manly evil-doer, sufficiently Iago-like, and will gain strength when he 
has got over his nervousness. Mr. Percy Lyndal acted with much 
spirit and refinement as the Bulgarian Prince Valvasia, and Mdlle. 
Lily Miska, Miss Jenny Dawson, and Miss Millicent Mildmay were 
as enticing and attractive as such sirens as they represent should be. 
Mr. Victor Stephens gave a clever rendering of the defaulting steward 
Fairweatherley. 

I have already mentioned the “ Battle of Flowers.” Mr. Harris 
has shown perfect taste in this. The groups of well and brightly 
dressed people exchanging volleys of bouquets with the occupants 
of the gaily decked carriages, drawn by richly caparisoned horses 
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driven by handsome liveried servants, present a life-like and most 
charming picture, and one that is alone well worth a visit. The 
Carnival Ball at the Casino, with its numerous fancy costumes and 
tasteful ballet, is also very attractive, and the complete destruction 
that can be accomplished by the terrific forces of nature with an 
earthquake is so brought home to us as to impress us with a feel- 
ing of aweand almost terror. The views of Monte Carlo andof Nice 
are also exquisite paintings, and gained Mr, Emden and Mr. 
Frampton an enthusiastic greeting. In fact the staging of the piece 
is one of which Mr. Harris may well be proud, and which in its 
perfection of spectacular display has never been surpassed. 
QuasIMoDo. 


** RACING.” 


An original drama, in “‘ seven furlongs,” by G. H. Macpermorr. 
Produced in London, at the Grand Theatre, September 5, 1887. 


Count de Beauville... ... Mr. Henry Bacer The Doctor... ... ... ... Mr. H. A. Res 
Duke of Courtland... ... Mr. Crru MAubE Moses Goodman... ... Mr. J. E. DANrELs. 

Eastbourne... ... Mr. H. A. Cres A French Boatman... ... Mr. E. EpMonps 
wed Youngerson ... ... Mr. Juuius Kyient Ponsford ... +. «» Mr, HACREE 
Daddy Truman... ... ... Mr. G. B. Pours Policeman ... ... .. «. Mr. E. N. Dacorr 
vi tBinks ... ... ... Mr. Basserr Roz Newsboy ... -» «+ Master CARTER 
BillyGoodson .. ... ... Mr. F. Rosson Mavis tiie’ wo» eo Miss AMY McoNein 
Ben, a Bookmaker ... ... Mr. E. Dermorr Theresa Truman ... ... Miss Fanniz LEsiie 
ACostermonger ... ... Mr. J. P. Dovuz Clara ... ... . «+ «» Miss May ConRADE 
Mr. Malcolm... ... ... Mr. A.E. DringwaTer| Salo... ee awe Miss EVELYN 


After a preliminary canter at the Star Theatre, Wolverhampton, on 
the 5th of April of last year, Mr. Macdermott has tried his fortunes 
with “ Racing” in town, and may be said to have carried off the 
stakes. His plot is clear and simple, but with plenty of incident. 
Theresa Truman, the daughter of an old trainer, has married the Count 
de Beauville, an unscrupulous owner of race horses. Becoming tired 
of her, he employs his tool, Binks, to make away with her, which he 
endeavours to do by throwing her overboard when out at sea. But 
Theresa is saved, and, returning to England, assumes the disguise of 
her twin-brother, of whom she is the living image, and sets to work to 
defeat the machinations of her husband and his plans to marry Mavis 
Malcolm, over whose father he has obtained complete power. This 
she effectually does by riding a horse of the Count’s for the Derby, and 
winning with it, the Count’s book having been made that it should 
lose, and producing her marriage lines proving that he is contempla- 
ting bigamy. His utter confusion is brought about by the con- 
fession of his confederate, Binks, who, 1n the final scene, shoots his 
employer, and thus rids the world of a very unenviable member of 
society, and so leaves the path clear for the marriage of Mavis with 
her sweetheart, Harry Youngerson (played with considerable power 
by Mr. Julius Knight), who has also had some hard treatment at the 
hands of De Beauville. The author was fortunate in securing Miss 
Fannie Leslie to play Theresa. As the injured wife she exhibited 
much feeling, but .was the life and soul of the piece when disguised as 
the lad, full of spirit and acuteness, with the ready wit of the woman 
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supplemented by the pranks of a. boy, as at home in the saddle asa 
jockey as when disguised as an Ethiopian serenader, and singing a 
pathetic ballad or a lively ditty, to the banjo accompaniment, with 
equal taste and truth of tone. Her really exquisite rendering of “ Hi 
away Satan, let my baby sleep” deservedly gained her a double 
encore. This issupposed to be sung “ On the Hill at Epsom,” where 
the “humours” of the race course are represented, and Mr. Mac- 
dermott also sings two of his favourite songs, one of which in 
particular, ‘“‘ The Wild West,” is a clever satire on some of the abuses 
of society of the present day. The cast is altogether a good one. Mr. 
G. B. Phillips is excellent as the honest old trainer, and brought back 
memories of the late Mr. George Belmore. Mr. Bassett Roe cleveriy 
depicted a man who has fallen to the lowest depths of degradation 
and crime through weakness rather than natural depravity, and Mr. 
Henry Bagge was consistent in his persistency in evil doing. Miss 
Amy McNeill made a very sweet and lovable girl of Mavis Malcolm. 
One of the freshest and most unconventional performances was that 
of Mr. Cyril Maude as a generous-hearted young nobleman, and Mr. 
E. Dermott did well as an honest kindly bookmaker. The play was 
excellently received, and should [be a thoroughly successful one if 
sent on tour, 
C. H. 


“THE BARRISTER.” 


A New and Original Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Gzorez ManviLus Fenn and J. H. DARNLEY 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre, London, September 6, 1887. 


Mr. Arthur Maxwell ... Mr. J. H. DaRNLEy. Tom Price wie «» Mr. SrspHen CAFFREY. 
Captain Arthur Walker. Mr. WALTER EvERARD. | Mrs. Maxwell ... «. Miss HeLen Leyton. 
Major Drayton ... «. Mr, Frep Mervin. Miss Helen Fayre .» Miss Mager Hunt. 
Jack Roddrick . Mr. Meyrick MILTon, Kitty Drayton ... .. Miss Anes Verity. 
Mr. Jenkins oe .. Mr. W. CHErsman, Miss Foster oul «. Miss Suste VauGHan, 
Crisp oon eos »» Mr. Frep Burton. Jane ose ove «» Miss Maup MERRILL. 
Waiter... é Mr. Prince MILLER. 


*‘ The Barrister” held his first brief at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on 
the 19th March of this year, and may certainly be said to have “ taken 
silk” in the past month, in other words, the play was favourably received 
in the provinces, and achieved a complete success in London. The 
authors have given us a play that provokes honest, genuine laughter, 
produced by the explaining away of some absurd mistakes, which are quite 
possible in everyday life, and with many smart and telling lines, there is 
not one that is objectionable, or that conveys a double meaning. Mr. 
Arthur Maxwell is a barrister, who, returning home one night, meets 
with a lady that has lost her purse, and, in an excess of chivalry, accom- 
panies her to her door in a cab, of which he pays the fare, the lady 
obtaining his address that she may return the amount. To his horror, 
the next morning he discovers that he has brought away her bag instead 
of his own, which contains all the legal papers in a great case in which 
he is engaged. The house in which he lives really belongs to Captain 
Arthur Walker, who is in India, but his servant, Tom Price, has taken 
advantage of his absence to let it to Maxwell. The barrister, who is 
expecting his wife from Brighton, tells Price that if the lady calls to repay 
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him the cab fare he will not see her. Mrs. Maxwell arrives by an earlier 
train than that by which she is expected, is mistaken by Price for the other 
lady, and so the wife learns what she thinks is an escapade of her 
husband’s. Almost immediately on learning this Helen Fayre arrives 
with presents for her future husband, who, she hears, is returning from 
India, and these being all for Arthur, Maxwell’s name, are taken. by his 
wife as further proofs of his infidelity. As no surname is mentioned, 
Helen is- induced to believe that her lover is married to Mrs. Maxwell, 
and so writes a letter reproaching him with his inconstancy, but there 
being no address, though intended for Maxwell, it eventually falls into the 
hands of Captain Walker, and he thinks his Helen is false. Major 
Drayton contemplates marriage with Miss Foster, the real heroine of the 
cab affair, but he fancies that she has met Maxwell by appointment, and 
so breaks off the match with her, and the humour of all these misunder- 
standings is heightened by the frantic pursuit of the lady with the missing 
bag by Maxwell, and the plight in which Price finds himself, owing to the 
unexpected return of Capt. Walker. The joint author, Mr. Darnley, was 
naturally nervous on the first night, and so was a trifle too intense in his 
agony at the loss of his papers, but his acting was very clever, and he 
was absurdly natural in his despair and frantic efforts to recover his 
treasures. Mr. Stephen Caffrey gained second honours for his really 
inimitable acting as the bewildered Tom Price. Mr. Fred Mervin, under 
whose able direction the piece was produced, was excellent as the irascible 
and jealous Major, and his scenes with Miss Susie Vaughan were some 
of the most amusing, so provokingly fascinating was the lady, and with 
such excellent point were her cutting rejoinders given. Miss Helen 
Leyton was piquante as Mrs. Maxwell, and Miss Maggie Hunt very 
charming. Mr. Walter Everard played with ease and finish. Mr. Prince 
Miller as a waiter, with a troublesome but eccentric little cough, and Mr. 
W. Cheesman as an excellently made-up barrister’s clerk, made decided 
hits. The whole of the actors were several times called, and the authors 
had to bow their acknowledgments to one of the heartiest and most 
genuine expressions of approval that I have heard for some time. 
Crecit Howarp. 


“THE WINTER’S TALE.” 


A fPlay, in Five Acts. 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre, September 10, 1887. 


Leontes ... ... ... «. Mr, Forses-Rospertson | Paulina ... ... .. «.. MissSopnm Eyre 
Mamillius ... ... ... ... Miss Mane, Hoare Emilia wee ose eee eee 6 Miss HELENA DACRE 
Camillo... ... ... «. Mr. J. MACLEAN lst Lady ... «... «. .. Miss Desmonp 
Antigonus... ... ... ... Mr. Gzorez Warps 2nd IY «2. coo «se ooo Miss RUSSELL 
Cleomenes... ... ... ... Mr. ArTHUR Lewis Polixenes ... ... ... ... Mr. F. H. Mackin 
wee cco’ ccs coe one 6 Me. I. RAPHABL Florizel ... ... ... «. Mr. FULLER MeLuise 
ACouncillor ... ... ... Mr. Source Old Shepherd... ... ... Mr. W. H. Srepaens 
CourtOfficer .. .. ... Mr. H. Pacpen Clown... ... w+ «+ «- Mr. J. ANDERSON 
ourt Herald ... ... ... Mr. Ox Autolycus... ... .. .. Mr. CHarues CoLLerrz 
Officer of Guard ... ... Mr. GALLIFoRD Archidamus ... ... ... Mr. GLEN Wynn 
4 Jailor ... .. .. «. Mr. Davizs Mopaa... ... .. .«. . Miss Zerrig Tinsury 
ermione } SG Miss Many ANDERSON Dorcas... .. «. «. Miss AYRTON 





As I have more to say in dispraise than in praise of Miss Mary Ander- 
son’s dual performance in “‘ The Winter’s Tale,” it may not be out of place 
forme to remind readers of THE THEATRE that I am far from ranking with 
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those critics who find Miss Anderson’s whole endowment’ and methods 
unimpressive and unsympathetic. Just two years ago (October, 1885,) 
I contributed to THE THEATRE an article on Miss Anderson’s 
Galatea, Juliet, and Rosalind ; and anyone who may do me the honour of 
referring to that article will acquit me of the smallest prepossession to 
Miss Anderson’s disadvantage. I had, and have, the warmest admiration 
and respect for her talent. My prepossessions (and which of us is quite 
unbiassed ?) are all in her favour. But for that very reason I hesitate the 
less to affirm my belief that she radically misconceives the character of 
Hermione, and shows in both parts a slovenliness of diction against 
which it is the duty of criticism to protest. 

On the general question as to whether Miss Anderson is justified in 
doubling the parts of Hermione and Perdita, I shall not say much. It 
is a question on which argument is fruitless. Those who object 
cannot be reasoned out of their objection. Those who approve can only 
appeal to their personal sensations and assert, as 1 do most emphatically, 
that Miss Anderson’s innovation, so far from injuring the effect of the 
play, tends greatly to heighten it. If Miss Anderson can plead no pre- 
cedent, that is merely because her physical endowment, her power of 
alternating queenliness with girlishness, is almost without precedent. As 
we review the roll of bygone Hermiones—Mrs. Horton, Mrs. Pritchard, 
Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Hartley, Miss Farren, Mrs. Pope, Mrs. Siddons, Miss 
Faucit, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Charles Kean, Miss Glynn, Miss Wallis—we 
find scarcely one whom we can, by any effort of the imagination, figure 
to ourselves combining the two characters. Miss Faucit, when she 
played Hermione to Macready’s Leontes in 1837, is the one possible ex- 
ception ; indeed, one thinks of her at that date as better fitted for the 
daughter’s part than the mother’s. We may be sure that if there had 
been many actresses in the past capable of passing from the matronly 
Hermione to the maidenly Perdita without rendering themselves 
ridiculous, no chimerical respect for Shakespeare’s intention would 
have prevented them from doing so. No one argues, so far as I am 
aware, that there is anything ridiculous in Miss Anderson’s change of 
personality. No one contests her ability to “look the parts” to per- 
fection. Nor is it possible to lay much stress on the necessary alterations 
in the text of the last act. They area flea-bite compared with the enormous 
cuts which are perpetrated in other scenes for the mere sake of brevity. 
Those who object to the “ doubling,” then, are forced to take refuge 
behind a mere sentiment, with which it is futile to argue. It is probable 
that Shakespeare did not foresee or intend that Hermione and Perdita 
should ever be played by one woman; but neither did he foresee or 
intend that Hermione and Perdita should ever be played by two women. 
If we respected his intentions to the letter, we should have to put up 
with a blue-chinned Hermione and a choir-boy Perdita. 

In the opening scenes of the play Miss Anderson’s Hermione strikes 
me as very noble and seemly. The allegation that her bearing 
towards Polixenes in any degree justifies the “lunes” of Leontes is quite 
unfounded. It is not till her husband begins to accuse her that she 
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strays into a wrong key. Her very first speech of remonstrance ends in a 
tone of angry sarcasm quite foreign to the gentle and patient dignity 
which is the essence of Hermione’s character. ‘You, my lord,” she 
says, ‘‘do but [long pause, while she glares at Leontes] mista-a-ake !” 
The same error mars the exquisite exit-speech :— 
Adieu, my lord: 
I never wished to see you sorry ; now 
I trust I shall. 


The last phrase Miss Anderson gives forth with a tragic and portentous 
emphasis which utterly robs it of its true pathos. In the trial scene, again, 
her two great speeches are so delivered as to showa complete mis- 
apprehension both of their rhetorical value and of their significance from 
the point of view of character. Miss Anderson’s Hermione is divided 
between physical weakness and indignation against Leontes. The 
physical weakness, though it may rightly be indicated at her entrance, 
should quickly be forgotten as the first speech proceeds. The indigna- 
tion is altogether overdone. There is no proportion, no gradation in 
Miss Anderson’s delivery of the speech. She stumbles, or rather hobbles, 
through it, wearily and sullenly. The passage beginning :— 


If powers divine 
Behold our human actions (as they do)— 


should surely be delivered impersonally, in contrast with the direct 
apostrophe to Leontes, which immediately follows. Miss Anderson, on 
the contrary, hurls it straight at Leontes, accentuating the slowly- 
declaimed “‘as—they—do!!” with uplifted and threatening forefinger. 
In the phrase :— 
For life, I prize it, 

As I weigh grief, which I would spare: for honour, 

’'Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I stand for— 


Miss Anderson totally neglects the emphasis which -should fall upon 
‘*‘ honour,” in contradistinction to “ life,” and delivers the last six words, 
not with firm majesty and clarion clearness, but tonelessly, morosely, in 
a sort of deep growl, like that of an animal at bay. If nothing else can 
convince Miss Anderson that she is essentially wrong in this speech, the 
fact that it passes quite unnoticed should surely give her cause for 
reflection. It was not the nervousness of the first night which robbed it 
of its effect. Anxious to give Miss Anderson the benefit of the doubt, I 
went to the pit on the fourth night, and found her delivery the same, and 
the effect, or lack of effect, the same. This beautiful speech, one of the 
finest pieces of rhetoric in all Shakespeare, left the crowded and atten- 
tive pit utterly unmoved. When this is the case, something is evidently 
amiss. The excessive violence and exaggerated gesture of the appeal 
to Apollo, which ends the succeeding speech, called forth a half- 
hearted round of applause; any piece of rant, however misplaced,. will 
always find someone to admire it. This was the only point where Miss 
Anderson moved her audience in the least degree, until she brought down 
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the house by her superb poses and tricky but telling fall on hearing of the 
death of Mamillius. I am far from looking upon applause as a universal 
criterion of success. A breathless hush is often a truer sign of emotion 
than the loudest plaudits. But it is just in an oratorical scene like this 
that applause is most in place, and the silence with which Miss Ander- 
son’s great speech is received suffices to condemn her rendering of it.* 

Here ends my quarrel with Miss Anderson’s conception of her 
characters. In Perdita she has in great measure shaken off ‘the undue 
embarrassment of the first night, which was perhaps attributable to 
nervousness. Her delivery of many of her speeches is very beautiful ; 
for instance, of the following lines:— 


I cannot speak 
So well, nothing so well; no, nor mean better : 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his, 


As for her dance, it alone should fill the theatre for months. I do not 
hesitate to call it the most beautiful piece of dancing I ever saw. When 
Mr. Stewart Headlam’s profégées learn to dance half so exquisitely I shall 
hasten to join the Church and Stage Guild. The statue-scene, again, is 
strangely poetic and impressive. The flight of steps leading up to the 
pedestal is perhaps unreasonably high ; but Miss Anderson moves down 
them with such perfect queenliness that one would not willingly sacrifice 
a single step. If the rest of her performance were as noble as this, 
there would hardly be a greater piece of acting on record. 

I nowcome to the second count of my indictment, that which refers to 
verbal inaccuracies and maltreatment of metres. It seems to me a 
fundamental axiom that, since Shakespeare has taken the trouble to write 
the loveliest blank verse that ever came from human pen, we should 
either respect his numbers or let his plays alone. To hear his verses 
treated as bad and jerky prose is to me a positive torture. An ear for 
metres, it is true, is no more universal than an ear for music. Miss 
Anderson apparently has it not, and will not take the trouble to 
seek instruction from those who have. But at least Shakespeare’s text 

‘is plain before her eyes, and there is no possible excuse for her wanton 
departures from it. It should be as difficult for a properly trained actor 
to misplace a word as it is for a well-drilled soldier to fall out of step in 
marching. Miss Anderson is clearly devoid of this instinctive sense of 
metre ; but there is no reason why she should not acquire a mechanical 
correctness of delivery, and if she wishes to make her mark as a Shake- 
spearean actress she will lose no time in doing so. 

Let me give a few specimens of her treatment of the text; and this I 
can most conveniently do by printing in parallel columns Shakespeare’s 





*When I saw the revival a second time (on the fourth night), Leontes’ speech of 
contrition at the end of the trial-scene was entirely suppressed—an excision so 


monstrous that I can only suppose it to have been due to some blunder “on that 
occasion only,” 
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words and Miss Anderson’s version of them. Here is a passage from 
Act II., Scene 1 :— 


SHAKESPEARE. MISS ANDERSON. 
Her. What wisdom stirs amongst you? Come, Her. b Lye vistoms stirs amongst you? Come, 
now 
I am for Saguia: Pray , Sit by us, aah on ol Pray you, sit by us, 
Andtell'es tale. eet — tells a tale. - " 
Mam. Merry, or sad, shall’t be? eden. Merry, or sad, shall’t be? 
Her. As merry as you will. Her. As merry as you will. 
A sad tale’s best for winter. Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter. 
I have one of sprites and oo. I have one of sprites and goblins. 
Her. Let’s have that, good sir. Her. Let's have that, young sir. 
Come on, sit down: come on, and do your best Come.on, sit down: come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites: you're powerful To fright me with your sprites and goblins; oh, 
at it. you're powerful at it. 
—_ There “~ a@ man,—— — There was a man,—— 
Nay, come, sit down; then on. Nay, come, sit down; and then on. 
Man. jo «a by a churchyard. I will tell it a. a by a churchyard, I will tell it 
Toe orto ‘shall not hear it. Yond ecichats ‘shall not hear it, 
Come on then, Her. Come on then, 
And *giv't me in mine ear. And give’t me softly in mine ear. 


In this passage Hermione has five speeches, and Miss Anderson 
five departures from the text. She makes a false elision in the 
second line, leaving it short of a syllable and bringing the accent upon 
“for” instead of upon “you,” as Shakespeare clearly intended. An 
actress careful of metre would certainly adopt the arrangement of the 
Cambridge editors, treat ‘‘ As merry as you will” as a broken line, and 
continue thus :— 

Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter: I have one 

Of sprites and goblins. 
HER. Let’s have that, good sir. 


Waiving this point, however, and admitting that Miss Anderson’s sub- 
stitution of “ young sir” for “‘ good sir” does not affect the verse, I go 
on to ask what can be said for the three deliberate interpolations which 
I have italicised? They are totally uncalled for; they do not in any way 
assist the sense ; andtwo of them are utterly destructive to the verse. 
Even if it be a mere weakness to care for metres, Miss Anderson might 
surely humour that weakness by speaking the words set down for her and 
no others. Those of us who have-ears would be grateful, and those who 
have not would be none the worse. 

This passage is by no means an extreme instance of Miss Anderson’s 
slovenliness. Her lofty disregard for Shakespeare is perhaps best seen 
in the following speech from the trial-scene, where she has still further 
maltreated Charles Kean’s maltreatment of the text :-— 


arene teens MISS ANDERSON.* 

HER. ir, spare your threats : HER. Sir, spare your threats ; 
The bag which you euame fright me with I seek. That ‘which ‘ou would fright me with, I seek, 
To me can life be no commodity : To me can life be no commodit: 

he crown and comfort of my life, your favour, i crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
I do give lost; for I do feel it eet for I do feel it gone, 
But not how it went. ie sosent} joy, Ber not how it went: My second joy, 


And first-fruits of my body, pw his presence, And first-fruits of our marriage, from his presence, 
I am barr’d, like one infectious. My dsomfort, I tom barred, like one infectious: 


Starr’d most unluckily, is from my breast, My third comfort, starred most unluckily, 
The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth, Is from my breast haled out to murder: 
Haled out to murder: myself on every post Myself on every post proclaimed a wanton. 


Proclaim’d a strumpet: with immodest hatred Now, my liege, 





*I copy the arrangement of lines from the authorised acting version sold in the 
theatre, merely making those verbal changes for which Miss Anderson is herself 
responsible, 
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The child-bed privilege denied, which ‘longs Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 

To women of all fashion lastly, hurried That I should fear to die? Therefore, proceed. 

Here to this place, i’ the o; air, before But hear this; no, mistake me not ;—life,— 

I have got strength of limit. Now, my liege, I prize it not a straw:—but for mine honour 

Tell me what blessings I have here alive, Which I would free), jf I shall be condemned 

That I should fear to die? Therefore, a pon surmises,—all proofs sleeping else 

But yet hear this; mistake me not; no life, But what your jealousies awake,—I tell you 

I prize it not a straw, but for mine honour, It is rigour, and not law.—Your honours all, 
hich I would free, if { shall be coademn’d I do refer me to the oracle: 


Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else, 
But what your jealousies awake, I tell you 
*Tis rigour and not law.—Your honours all, 
I do refer me to the oracle: 

Apollo be my judge! 

I surely need not comment upon the horrible hash made of this exquisite 
speech. Even Mrs. Charles Kean, who seems to have thought the 
‘innocent milk” an indelicate fluid, not to be mentioned in ears polite, 
did not shrink from “The bug which you would fright me with.” The 
odd thing is that for the majority of Miss Anderson’s fair country- 
women the word ‘‘ bug” has no terrors. Can Miss Anderson suppose 
that Hermione refers to the cimex lectularius? Even in that case she 
might have preserved the metre by saying ‘‘ The death which you would 
fright me with ”; but that is the last thing she thinks of, 

I have already far exceeded the space allotted me by the Editor, so 
can barely mention the picturesque and painstaking Leontes of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson; the subdued but not unpleasant Paulina of Miss 
Sophie Eyre (who follows Miss Anderson’s lead in her high-handed 
dealings with the text); the manly but unpoetic Florizel of Mr. 
Fuller Mellish ; and the loud but amusing Autolycus of Mr. Collette. 
Mr. Hawes Craven deserves great credit for the lovely pastoral scene of 
the fourth act, and the incidental music, by Messrs. Andrew Levey and 
J. M. Coward, is quite admirable. Generally speaking, however, there 
is only one word which applies to the whole production—it is unintelli- 
gent. If Miss Anderson looks forward to a career as a serious Shake- 
spearean actress—and her magnificent physical gifts leave but few 
characters beyond her reach—she should hasten to attach to her staff a 
literary adviser, who should fill up some of the obvious lacune in her 
education, and teach her, among other things, that there are five feet in 
a pentameter line. 


Apollo be my judge! 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 


“THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND.” 


A new and original Comedy-Drama, im Five Acts, by RoBEerT BUCHANAN. 
Produced at the Novelty Theatre, September 12, 1887. 





Graham Macdonald ... Mr. Henry Nevitue. Corporal ... 2. oss see ove Mr, Siru. 

The Earl of Sedley ... Mr. Wittiam Lana. Farringford ... ... «+ .«.. MR. VIVIAN. 

Hon. Sam Gordon «» Mr. Scorr Burst. Corporal of Marines Mr. F. Green. 
Lord Arranmore ... ... Mr. Artuur ELwoop. Sanderson ote . Mr, Warre. 

Koll Nicolson ... ... ... Mr. Hutton. i ee | 
Angus-of-the-Dogs... ... Mr. 8, CALHAEM. Policeman ... ... ..» «. MR. BLACK. 

Peter Dalston... ... ... Mr. G. CANNINGE. Lady Ethel Gordon ... ... Miss Harriett Jay 
Neil Mackinnoh .. .., Mr. F. GREEN. Jeune Macfarlan ... ... ... Miss Maris StuaRr 
Rev. Mr. Freeland... ... Mr. R. JoHnson. Burlington .., ... ... ... Miss WINGFIELD, 
Sergeant Milligan ... ... Mr, Earpiey Turner. | Mina Macdonald ... . Miss Forrssovur. 


With fresh upholstery and regilding, the handsome foyer adorned 
by some good pictures, and a new act-drop by Mr. A. Calcott, Miss 
Harriett Jay, the manageress of the pretty little theatre in Great 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. xX. R ; 
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Queen Street, has many of the surroundings that should lead to 
success. But it is very questionable whether on such a small stage 
as she has at her command it was wise to produce such an elaborate 
play as the one under notice, and also whether it is fitted for a house 
which, from its size, appears to be the home for light comedietta and 
vaudeville. ‘‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland” is a melodrama of the 
old pattern, containing incidents and situations which lend them- 
selves to display on a large scale, and which do not bear cramping. 
Hence, in a great measure, it was not so acceptable as under other 
circumstances it might have been. Besides this, the wrongs of the 
crofters and their sufferings appear overdrawn—some of the dialogue 
is bombastic, and is evidently what was written by Mr. Buchanan 
when he was a young man. Much of the plot, the author owns, is 
taken from his prose romance, “‘ A Child of Nature,” and follows the 
fortunes of Mina Macdonald, a lovely girl of good but decayed 
family, who lives with her foster-father, Koll Nicolson, in the Soottish 
Highlands. Her brother, Graham, is the next heir to the Arranmore 
estates, now held by an absentee landlord, who deputes his power to 
a griping factor, Peter Dalston. Lord Arranmore at length comes 
North for the shooting, sees Mina, who falls in love with him; but 
as she will not leave her home he carries her off by force to London. 
On the journey he goes through the ceremony of what he fancies is 
a mock marriage, and, under this idea, he tells her she is no wife when 
they have lived together some time, and, being ordered on foreign 
service, leaves her to the tender mercies of Dalston. To escape his 
odious proposals, for he is also madly in love with her, Mina rushes 
from the house, and is found straying, homeless, in Piccadilly at 
night by her brother, who is in search of her and her betrayer. In 
pursuit of the latter, Graham follows him to Burmah, having enlisted 
in his regiment. There, regardless of discipline, he forces his officer 
to fight with him, but as they are attacked by the enemy, he forgets 
his sister’s wrongs, and back to back they defend themselves from 
their assailants. Lord Arranmore dies of his wounds, but not before 
he has admitted that Mina is really his wife, and Graham Macdonald 
returns home with a V.C., and to find himself in possession of the 
Arranmore estates, at which he arrives in time to stay the evictions 
that are being ruthlessly enforced by Peter Dalston; and engaged to 
Lady Ethel Gordon, who, it being Leap Year, has proposed to him, 
fearing that as she has once refused him he will not renew his suit. 

But little fault could be found with any of the acting. Mr. Henry 
Neville threw his accustomed energy and skill into his character. 
Miss Fortescue, if a little cold, looked very beautiful, and showed 
much improvement. Miss Harriett Jay was ladylike and graceful, 
and displayed considerable tact in the somewhat risky scene of her 
proposal to her lover. Mr. Arthur Elwood was sufficiently a voué as 
Lord Arranmore, and Mr. G. Canninge as hard-hearted as the most 
exacting could require. One of the brightest performances was that 
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of Miss Marie Stuart (a new comer to London) as the Scotch lassie, 
Jessie Macfarlan, and I was very much pleased with the hearty 
manner in which Mr. Scott Buist played the Hon. Sam. Gordon, a 
rather rapid young aristocrat, with an eye for a pretty girl and a love 
for a joke. As to the scenery, it was really beautiful and worthy of 
Messrs. Calcott, Yarnold, and Perkins; the stage management was 
excellent, the groups well managed and the fight in the jungle 
realistic. But, with all this, Iam afraid Mr. Buchanan's work will 
hardly fill the coffers of the Novelty, whatever it may do for pro- 
vincial managers, to whom I think it might prove very acceptable. 


Ceci, Howarp. 
he 
Our Omnibus=Bor. 


On a sunny day last August I left the Lucerne lake boat at Weggis, 
and mounted alone a well-remembered path. My ultimate destination 
was the Righi-Kulm, or top plateau of this Cockney mountain, but on this 
particular day my thoughts were wholly bent on re-visiting the “ Kalt- 
bad,” the long, white, old-fashioned hotel, with its broad terrace over- 
looking depth of blue lake, and distance of marvellous mountain. It is 
a good tug up to the Kaltbad, and mountain climbing is somehow not so 
easy as it was years ago when we were boys, but, at last, on the loveliest 
of mornings I arrived at my destination, the quiet terrace of the Kaltbad. 
At first sight all seemed the same. Nothing was changed since I left 
one morning by the railway, who shall say how many years ago? There 
were the merry Swiss girls selling fruit and Alpine roses, and edelweiss 
at the corner by the shops; the cattle bells were jingling in the pastures 
round about the house and grounds; young ladies were writing love 
letters in cool corners; train after train came everlastingly puffing up the 
mountain side ; the German Prince in the balcony on the first floor was 
doing exactly what he has done each day in each August these twenty 
years past gazing sadly and pensively across the distant mountain, as ever 
quite alone. 


Yes, externally, the Kaltbad was the same ; but where were the friends 
of my youth? I expected to see Bancroft taking his air bath on the 
Kaltbad terrace, playing with thechildren who swarm there after breakfast, 
and suggesting some scramble before lunch ; and to hear Mrs.,B. with 
her merry voice calling from an upper window, and asking us what we 
were all going to do; and Arthur Blunt perplexing himself to make up 
his mind on any given plan or subject, and certainly the Kaltbad terrace 
was not itself without the Italian-looking face and figure of the dear old 
fellow who was our pioneer to the Kaltbad, who recommended to us the 
sunny air cure, the friend who had visited the spot year after year, written 
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plays there, and stories and novels, and who was almost as much 
Kaltbad institution as Prince George of Prussia himself—John Palgrave 
Simpson. 





My thoughts were very much with dear old Pal. that August morning. 
I knew he was ill in London, and longed to be able to get him up herein ~ 
this delicious air, to see him sitting in his accustomed seat, enjoying all 
our fun as if he had been a boy himself, telling us old stories with new 
gusto, romancing about an old idea of his that in another existence he 
had been King of Sweden, and the centre of a brilliant Court, and 
ending every anecdote with his favourite “lJawk a mercy.” But it 
was not to be. I saw them all in my mind’s eye, but they were 
not here. I recalled a scene when we were standing on the 
terrace one summer evening greeting the Bancrofts as they toiled up 
on mules and just arrived from London. I recalled the memorable 
evening when we, having stolen and hidden the drum sticks during 
the afternoon, watched the consternation of the German orchestra 
at night, and the pathetic despair of the conductor. I remember the 
memorable occasion when old Palgrave headed a procession of malcon- 
tents that advanced towards the landlady, and protested against a series 
of indifferent dinners. I could see Arthur Blunt careering over the 
terrace one morning half-dressed to enter a train, and a kindly friend 
flinging boots, sponges, hair brushes, and coats after him as the train 
slowly descended the hill. Ah, me! the laughter and fun we have all had at 
the Kaltbad in days gone by, days that will return no more! Two days 
afterwards, in the reading-room of the hotel at Lucerne, I was shocked 
to see that Palgrave Simpson died in London on the very morning of my 
Kaltbad visit, passing away peaceably at the ripe old age of 80. 





A stranger circumstance still. When I arrived home some weeks after, 
the first letter I opened was from the dear friend I was never to see 
again. In it he says, ina very shaky hand, ‘‘I am still miserably ill; 
and I hope to get to Tunbridge Wells Spa on Wednesday next,” and 
it is signed, ‘‘ Ever your own, Pal.” He got to Tunbridge Wells, but he 
was soon sent home again, and he died, “ fortified by the rites of the 
Church,” at the quaint little house in Alfred Place, West Brompton, that 
he lived in all the time I knew him, and that was close on 25 years, the 
house buried in Virginia creeper, that was almost in the country when 
Palgrave came there, the neighbour of the Keeleys, the Farrens, the 
Mathews, the Gowings, the Leigh Murrays, and who shall say how many 
more theatrical people, but for the last few years only a bit of “Old 
Brompton,” hidden away in a corner of lordly, busy, exhibition-haunted 
South Kensington. 


Palgrave Simpson, like Charles Mathews, was never an old man. He 
was really an old gentleman when I first knew him, but he never seemed 
so. He loved the society of the young, and being of a very affectionate 
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nature, was very earnest in his attachments. He was never married, and 
I always fancied had never recovered the shock of a de2p attachment in 
early life, but he consoled himself with at least four strong and beautiul 
friendships that speak volumes for his earnest nature. I have seldom 
met a more loyal man towards his friends, or those whose character he 
had studied. He had his likes and dislikes, he was vigorous and out- 
spoken, but when he took to a man, he took to him heart and soul, and 
defended him and his cause as eagerly as if it had been his own child or 
brother. Woe to anyone who abused one of Palgrave’s friends in his 
presence. 


Palgrave Simpson had a thoroughly practical knowledge of the stage 
and its requirements. His plays were always neat and workmanlike. He 
learned the art of dramatic construction under a first-rate master, and as 
he was a capital amateur actor himself he made very few mistakes, and 
was a “safe” author in days when the requirements of audiences were 
not so fanciful as now. One of his best dramas I have not seen men- 
tioned. It was called “‘ A Serpent on the Hearth,” and produced at the 
Adelphi during Webster’s management. On the subject of acting he was 
for many years infatuated. He prided himself on his Desmarets in 
“ Plot and Passion,” and the old man in “The Lighthouse,” by Wilkie 
Collins, and on one memorable occasion he played Macbeth at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. I know that I was cast for Fleance on that occasion, 
and Palgrave almost frightened me to death with his terrible grimaces. 
He was an active and enthusiastic member of the “Old Stagers” and 
‘* Windsor Strollers,” playing under the name of Paul Grave. 


A writer who is not remarkable for his accuracy has declared that 
Palgrave Simpson was a “ convert” in later years, and owed his conver- 
sion to the death of a young Catholic in whom he was interested. Pal- 
grave was a Catholic as long as I knew him, and years before he had 
ever heard of young Daugars. Well, he has gone, and after a long, useful 

‘life he has had the reward of a happy death. He will be missed at his 
old haunts, at the Garrick, where he was a favourite, at the Athenzeum, 
dining in a cosy, warm corner by the fire, with his old friend Dr. Cox, 
at many a friend’s house, notably that of John Clayton, his adopted 
son, and of his oldest and most attached friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Aylmer Gowing, who welcomed him every Sunday, and by all 
his old friends and companions, in which number I think I may include 
myself, for at the beginning of our acquaintance I wrote athis suggestion, 
and at the end of it he wrote for me and for our magazine whenever I 
urged him to doso. May he rest in peace. 


The recent discussion about the Bishop and the Ballet, brought 
back an interesting incident to my recollection. On Christmas morning 
last I said good-bye at the church door to an earnest-eyed, grave-faced 
young girl, who was leaving London for abroad. ‘ How I wish you 
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could be as happy as I am,”.she said, *‘ and how can I ever thank 
you and your friends for what you have all done for me, except in my 
prayers, which you shallever have! Good-bye! God bless you!” and 
she departed in the early mist of the Christmas morning. 


It was a strange case. She was a ballet girl at the Alhambra, and 
she was going into a convent. Some weeks before the good and 
enthusiastic Father at the Catholic Church in Maiden Lane had 
represented to me that an earnest member of his congregation was a 
ballet girl at the Alhambra, who had a strong vocation for a religious 
life. Every night of her life she visited the church before she went on 
her way to the theatre, she attended Mass every day, was a regular 
communicant, and though a despised ballet-girl had kept herself ‘‘ pure 
and unspotted from the world.” But the good priest discovered that 
there was almost as much prejudice in the Catholic Church against 
the profane theatre as in the Protestant. Acardinal canbe as severe as 
a bishop. Convent after convent refused to take the ballet girl to their 
cloisters because her life had been contaminated by the stage, and 
tainted by the vice of dancing in public. At last a more charitable 
community was found. Our. ballet girl was to be “ closed round by 
narrowing nunnery walls,’’ if only she could find a small dowry sufficient 
to buy her outfit and bridal dress when received into religion. That 
wasa duty we took upon ourselves. We collected the requisite money 
from a few devoted friends, and the pure young girl left the stage for 
the convent. The trial of her life was over, and she was safe. 


Yes, unquestionably, there are good ballet girls as well as bad ones, 
women who resist temptation as well as those who yield, but it would 
be worse than folly on that account to argue, as some are inclined to 
do, that the calling of the stage is innocuous, or that the profession of 
the ballet is free from danger. One would think from the chorus of 
virtuous indignation that fell on the Bishop’s head, when he spoke 
without caution, that all the Christian virtues are practised in a 
theatrical atmosphere, and that a ballet girl’s dressing-room isas dull 
and formal as a Quakers’ meeting. The round robin addressed tothe 
recalcitrant Bishop was almost as absurd as the original pronounce- 
ment. Is there one ballet girl who signed that remonstrance who 
would dare to say that the dancing girls’ dressing-room is a favourable 
atmosphere for innocence and purity, for youth or guileless inexperi- 
ence? Can any of us who have crossed any stage in any country, 
during a performance of pantomime or burlesque, dare to say our ears 
have never tingled, or our eyes been shocked? Can it be con- 
tended for one instant thatthe congregation of an immense number of 
girls with free tongues is not fraught with extreme danger? -It is not 
because some ballet girls go into convents, and others are church- 
goers, that the ballet atmosphere is on that account sweet and cleans 
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Let those young ladies who remonstrate with bishops about their 
want of charity practice what they preach, and remember the silent 
agony of their pure and faithful sisters who, night after night, have to 
endure in silence plenty of shame, ridicule, reproaches, and insult 
because they hold aloof from what they feel to be distasteful and 
they know to be contaminating. If the discussion about purity in 
the ballet makes woman more charitable to her sister who is trying 
to be good it will not have been raised in vain. 


Miss Janet Achurch comes of a family that have long been 
favourably connected with the stage; her great grand-parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Achurch Ward, were well known as an actor and 
actress in their time, were managers of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
and great friends of the Kembles and of Mrs. Siddons. The Wards 
and their daughter Catherine were favourites with the old Bath 
public, and their names appear frequently in the memoirs written by 
the Kemble family. Born in 1864, Miss Janet Achurch’s first engage- 
ment was with Miss Genevieve Ward at the Olympic on January 8, 
1883, where she played in farce, &c. Going on tour in the autumn of 
the same year, she was promoted to such better parts as Queen Anne, 
in the ‘‘ Queen’s Favourite” ; Gladys Grant, in “ Rachel”; and Alice 
Verney in “ Forget-me-Not.’’ In the close of the year the young 
actress fulfilled a pantomime engagement entered into some six 
months previously with Miss Sarah Thorne, and played a Fairy 
Queen. The spring and autumn of the year 1884 were spent on tour 
a further advance was made in her profession, and Miss Achurch 
fulfilled the réles of Leonie in “ The Ladies’ Battle,’ Starlight Bess, 
Zamora, in ‘* The Honeymoon’’; Pauline, in “ Called Back’’; and 
subsequently was specially engaged by Mr. Henry Dundas to play 
Mercy Merrick, in “ The New Magdalen”; Lady Audley, and other lead- 
ing parts, Miss Achurch then joined Mr. F. R. Benson’s company to 
play lead, and was seen to much advantage as Lady Macbeth, 
Desdemona, the Queen, in “ Hamlet”; Pauline, ‘“‘ Lady of Lyons” ; 
and in some character parts. In April of last year she appeared at a 
London matinée as Mercy Merrick, and then went for a fourteen 
weeks’ tour with Mr. Sydney Grundy’s “‘ Rachel,” during which time 
Miss Achurch also played in “Frou Frou,” “Lesson in Love,” 
‘‘ Corsican Brothers.” In January of this year she commenced a two 
months’ engagement as Lina Nelson, in “‘ Harbour Lights,” and clos- 
ing there one Saturday opened at the T.R., Edinburgh, on the Mon- 
day following as Dora, in “Diplomacy.” Her next engagement was 
with Mr. Beerbohm Tree to play the title é/e in “ The Step-Sister.”’ 
Miss Achurch has since appeared with considerable success as Lady 
Teazle with the Conway-Farren Company, and has made her dis- 
tinctive mark as one of our most rising actresses in the character of 
Angela, in “‘ Devil Caresfoot.”” Miss Achurch is devoted to her art, 
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and spares no labour in endeavouring to perfect herself in it. During 
the last two years she has appeared with success in at least forty 
leading characters. 


Mr. Fuller Mellish is a younger member of an old theatrical family, the 
Leclercgs. Born January 3, 1866, his first appearance of any note was 
in a matinée at the Olympic Theatre, then under the management of Mrs. 
Conover, in a piece called “ Fate.” Mr. Loveday, being in front, was so 
pleased with Mr. Mellish’s performance that he at once engaged him to 
play in “ Twelfth Night,” at the Lyceum Theatre, and to accompany 
Mr. Irving in his second American tour’as Guildenstern, Salanio, Con- 
rade, and Sebastian (Miss Terry’s double) in “ Twelfth Night.” On the 
return of the Lyceum company to England, there being no part for Mr. 
Mellish in the production of “ Olivia,” he left the company, and wag 
engaged by Miss Ada Cavendish to play Horace Holmcroft in “The New 
Magdalen.” Messrs. Edouin and Brough next secured his services for the 
Novelty Theatre, but after playing there a short time he was kindly 
released to enable him to accept a long engagement with Mr. Thomas 
Thorne at the Vaudeville Theatre, where he appeared in original parts 
in “ Plebeians,” ‘‘Doo Brown and Co.,” “Sophia,” and “A Dark Night’s 
Bridal,” besides playing in “ Cupid’s Messenger,” “‘ Nearly Severed,” and 
revivals of “ Confusion ” and the “ Road to Ruin.” During this engage- 
ment he played as understudy Tom Jones in “Sophia” with great success 
twenty-seven times, and was also kindly lent for a short time to Messrs. 
Hare and Kendal to create the part of Tom Clark in the “ Hobby Horse,” 

‘which he did with some’ distinction. During his eighteen months’ 
engagement with Mr. Thorne he played in no less than forty-two matinées, 
thirty-seven of which were entirely new parts. His engagement having 
terminated at the Vaudeville last June, he resumed his original part 
in ‘“‘ Devil Caresfoot” (first produced at a matinée) at the Strand, 
and subsequently at the Comedy. On September roth, of this year, 
he appeared as Florizel, in “A Winter’s Tale,’ with Miss Mary 
Anderson’s company at the Lyceum. 

The Haymarket Theatre re-opened its doors on Thursday, the 
15th September, under the management of Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, 
who resumed his clever impersonation of Demetrius, in “The Red 
Lamp,” one of the ‘most telling and finished studies of character in 
this highly-intelligent and cultured actor’s répertoive. Mrs. Beerbohm- 
Tree appeared as Princess Claudia Morakoff, and I think fairly 
-astonished many by the power and subtlety that she displayed. It 
was an excellent performance, and one that with more experience 
in husbanding her resources will become great. Miss Marion Terry 
and Miss Rosina Filippi, the one charming as Olga, and the other 
as the most piquante of soubrettes, Félise, again aided in the success 
of Mr. Outram Tristram’s drama,to which the remainder of the 
original cast contributed. There have been several English versions 
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of Theodore de Bauville’s “ Gringoire,” but none I think have proved 
more acceptable than that by Walter Besant and Walter Pollock, 
which they have entitled ‘‘ The Ballad Monger,” and which preceded 
for the first time the drama. Gringoire, the itinerant poet, is specially 
fond of ridiculing Olivier le Daim, the King’s barber, who in return 
cordially hates him and has long been watching to entrap him. At 
last the opportunity occurs, Gringoire is singing in the streets, when 
Louis XI. is on a visit to his favourite god-child, Loyse. Olivier 
induces his royal master to have him called in to recite some of his 
verses, the King remaining incognito, and with the promise of a good 
meal, and under the influence of the wine cup, which is freely and at 
once tendered to him, the starveling poet recites the lines known in 
the original as “C’est le verger du Roi Louis,” now rendered as “‘ King 
Rope,” and ending with the refrain “It is the Orchard of the King.” 
The King reveals himself and offers Gringoire one mode of escape 
from punishment for his revolutionary lines, and from joining those 
who hang on the trees simply for having been suspects. He must, 
within a quarter of an hour, win Loyse for his wife. Loyse has 
long been haunted by one of the airs he sings and her heart has 
almost gone out to the unknown singer, so when Gringoire pleads 
the cause of the poet, she yields herself to his eloquent appeal. But 
he, ragged and almost an outcast, is too noble to ask her hand and 
is ready to accept his coming fate. Loyse, now thoroughly conquered, 
begs his life in acknowledging her love for Gringoire, and the King 
pardons him and consents to their union the more readily that his 
superstitious faith in the stars have led him to believe that the 
happiness of Loyse and his own future are bound together. Sucha 
theme, deftly and scholarly handled as it has been by the authors, 
cannot but prove an agreeable change from the absurdities which 
so often now-a-days occupy the first part of the evening. Mr. Tree 
gave full expression to the smoothly-written verse, of which it is to 

’ be regretted that the whole is not composed, and played with spirit 
and a considerable amount of tenderness. Mr. C. H. Brookfield 
accomplished an origina! conception of the peevish superstitious 
French King, and Miss Marion Terry was sweet and womanly as 
Loyse. The reception which was accorded to Mr. Tree was so 
cordial as at once to show that his liberal concession to the ci-devant 
pittites had been thoroughly appreciated, and when he made that 
speech which is now looked for on first nights from the manager, and 
told of his intentions for the future—a play from Mr. Robert Buchanan 
and one from the joint pens of Messrs. Wills and Sydney Grundy— 
the cry of ‘* Good luck to you,” several times uttered, was evidently 
echoed by the entire audience. The Haymarket auditorium is now 
lighted by electricity, it only remains for it to be used behind the 
scenes to make the theatre perfect. 


On Monday, September 12, Mr. Clayton commenced his season at 
‘Toole’s Theatre, which he will occupy till Christmas; by that time 
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he hopes his new Court Theatre will be ready to receive him. “‘ Dandy 
Dick” “romped in” to public favour here with as much ease as in 
his former stable, none the worse for his change, and without having 
received any chill during his journey. Mrs. John Wood, fresh from 
her holiday, revels in her love for horse-flesh with greater gusto than 
ever, and was enthusiastically welcomed. Mr. John Clayton was as 
warmly received, and depicted the vicissitudes through which the 
portly Dean of St. Marvell’s has to pass with as delicious and earnest 
humour as of yore. There are but two changes in the excellent cast. 
Mr. Alfred Bishop takes Mr. Arthur Cecil’s place as Blore, and ina 
new reading of the character is decidedly acceptable. Miss Norreys’ 
Sheba could not be improved upon, and so Miss Eva Wilson, who 
now plays the part, has wisely followed tolerably closely in her foot- 
steps, at the same time introducing some original little touches of her 
own, which are very charming. ‘“ Woman’s Wrongs,” a briskly- 
written comedietta, by A. W. Heathcote, strengthened the bill on the 
first night, and proved a most acceptable piece of work. Harold 
Woodleaf, a young husband, in easy circumstances, is married to a 
pretty wife, who loves him very dearly, but, perhaps for want of some 
real occupation, she has taken it into her silly little head that she 
should labour for the amelioration of her sex’s position, and follow in 
the footsteps of one Lady Cerulea Buskin, a shining light among female 
agitators. To humour his wife’s crazes Harold commences by giving 
her a batch of business letters, which, in her altered position as head 
of the household, it hasbecome her dutyto attend to, and the attempt to 
answerthem nearly drives her to despair. Margaret hasnever yet seen 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Percy, adashing young widow, and so, on her 
unexpected arrival, she and Harold enter into a little conspiracy. The 
widow personates a very masculine Lady Cerulea, who, in unfolding 
the tenets of the “ unfettered females,” persuades the young wife that, 
to become an active member ofthe sisterhood, she must give up all 
that is womanly and gentle, learn to smoke, treat her husband as an 
inferior being, and generally make herself unfeminine and disagree- 
able. Harold, to further carry out the plot, enters into the character 
of Mr. Buskin, a poor, miserable creature thoroughly under petticoat 
government, whose thoughts are only of shopping, babies, and scandal, 
and such petty subjects, and who looks to be petted and patronised as 
if he were a woman. These effectually cure the good-hearted little 
wife, who, though she is told the trick that has been played her, for. 
gives its perpetration for the sake of its valuable lesson. The piece is 
full of fun and clever sayings, which were excellently conveyed by 
Miss Cudmore as the spoilt wife, Mrs. Margaret Woodleaf, and was 
very charming and piquante. Miss Roche was in telling contrast to 
her, and equally effective as Mrs. Percy, who, in semi-masculine attire, 
lays down woman’s law in the character of Lady Cerulea; and Mr. 
Kerr was very amusing as the effeminate creature, Buskin. Mr. 
Carl Ambruster’s music is as well chosen as usual, and adds another 
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attraction to the temporary home of Mr. Clayton and his 
company. 


There have been such a number of fresh productions during the past 
month that I am driven for space, and am compelled most reluctantly to 
leave unnoticed for the present Mr. Charles Thomas’s pretty “ Lady 
Fortune,” produced at the Globe on Saturday, Sept. 17th. Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s exquisite revival of ‘“‘ The Sultan of Mocha” must also 
suffer from this enforced neglect, but ample amends shall be made next 
month. There are one or two other important theatrical matters on 
which I wish to treat in the November number. 


The energy of Mr. Austin Brereton having been recently devoted to 
a field far wider than is covered by mere journalism and light literature, 
I have to express my regret that I am unable any longer to avail 
myself of his valuableservices, and that THe THEATRE MaGazine will 
no more have the advantage of his industry and acumen asassistant 
editor. In making this announcement, I can only thank him for his 


patient work, and wish him well in any enterprise on which he 
embarks. ; 


Let me again impress upon all readers of, and subscribers to, THE 
THEATRE that letters on editorial and literary matter should be 
addressed to the Editor of THz THEATRE MacGazine, but all busi- 
ness letters of any kind should be addressed to the Publishers, who 
have the sole financial control of the periodical. 





New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the 
Provinces, and Paris from August 18, 1887, to September 21, 1887 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


LonpDon: 


August 27. ‘‘A Secret Foe,” new play in four acts, by John A, Stevens. 
Opera Comique. 


» 29. ‘**The Pointsman,” new and original drama in a prologue and 
three acts, by R. C. Carton and Cecil Raleigh. Olympic. 
Sept. 3. “Pleasure,” grand spectacular comedy-drama in six acts, by 


Paul Merritt and Augustus Harris. Drury Lane. 


ras s." “ Fun on the Bristol,” musical comedy, revised and re-arranged 
in two acts. Gaiety. 
ve 5. “Racing,” original drama in “seven furlongs,’’ by G. H. Mac- 
‘ dermott. Grand. 
ro 6. ‘The Barrister,” new and original farcical comedy in three 


acts, by George Manville Fenn and J. H. Darnley. Comedy. 
a 10.* “ The Winter’s Tale,” Shakespeare’s ed in five acts. Lyceum. 
“i 10. ‘Shadows of Life; or, the Hand of Fate,’’ new and original 


drama in four acts, by Arthur Shirley. Elephant and Castle. 
és 12. ‘* The Blue Bells of Scotland,’’ new and original comedy-drama 
in five acts, by Robert Buchanan. Novelty. 
ys 12.* ‘* Dandy Dick,” by A. W. Pinero. Toole’s. 
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12. ——— Wrongs,” original comedietta by A. M. Heathcote. 

oole’s, 

15. ‘*The Red Lamp,” by Outram Tristram. Haymarket. 

15. “The Ballad Monger,’”’ romantic play in one act, by Walter 
Besant and Walter Pollock, adapted from Theodore de Ban- 
ville’s “ Gringoire.” Haymarket. 

17.. ‘* Lady Fortune,” play in one act, by Charles Thomas. Globe. 

21. ‘‘ Sultan of Mocha,” comic opera, music by Alfred Cellier, 
libretto by W. Lestocg. Strand. 


PROVINCES: 


August 22. ‘Our Joan,” drama in three. acts, by Mr. and Mrs. Herman 


Merivale. Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham. 

25. ‘*’Twixt Kith and Kin,” drama in four acts, by J. J. Blood. 
Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham. 

25. ‘‘Condemned ; or, £1,000 Reward,” American drama, by 
Euston Knowles. Theatre Royal, Castleford. 

1. “Is Life Worth Living ?” new and original drama in four acts, 
by F. A. Scudamore. Prince’s, Bristol. 

2.* “* After,’’ one act pathetic drama, by Scott Battams. T.R., 
Birmingham. 

2. ‘* Blackmail,” original drama in four acts, by G. H. R. Dabbs, 
M.D. Literary Institute, Shanklin, I.W. 

2. ‘*The Woman Hater,” original farce in three acts, by David 
Lloyd, adapted to the English stage by Edward Terry. T.R., 
Newcastle. 

5. ‘Count Tremolio,” new Venetian opera libretto by Edgar 
Wyatt; music by Alfred R. Watson. T.R., Nottingham. 

5. ‘*Won by a Head,” new drama in five acts, by C. A. Clarke. 
New T.R., Woolwich. 


PARIS: 


August 26. ‘ Féte Champétre,” a pantomime. Cirque d’Eté. 


”? 


Sept. 


27.* ‘* Trois Femmes pour un Mari,” comedy in three acts, by MM. 
Grenet-Dancourt. Montmartre. 

1. ‘*Le Chevalier Timide,’’ comic opera in one act, adapted by 
William Busnach from the novel of Desaugiers. Music by 
Edmond Missa. Menus-Piaisirs. 

1.* **La Petite Mariée,” comic opera in three acts ; words by MM. 
Leterrier and Vanloo ; music by Charies Lecocg. Menus- 
Plaisirs. 

6.* ‘‘ Brouillés depuis Wagram,” vaudeville in one act, by MM.Grangé 
and Lambert Thiboust. Cluny. 

6.* **M. Choufleuri restera chez lui,’ vaudeville in one act; words 
by M. Saint-Remy ; music by Offenbach. Cluny. 

6.* “‘Une Chaine Anglaise,’’ comedy in three acts, by M. Eugéne 
Labiche. Cluny. 

7.* ‘*Le Marquis de Villenier,” comedy in four acts, by Madame 
Georges Sand. Théatre Frangais. 

8.* **Claudie,” drama in four acts, by Madame Georges Sand. 
Odéon. 

10.* ‘‘Le Fiacre 117,” comedy in three acts, by MM. Emile de 
Najac and Albert Mulland. Variétés. 

10.* ‘* Les Charbonniers,” comedy in one act, by M. Phillipe Gille. 
Variétés. 

14. .**On ne badine pas avec l’amour,” drama in three acts, by 
Alfred de Musset. ThéAtre Frangais. 

14.* ‘‘ Le Village,” comedy in one act, by M. Octave Feuillet. ThéAtre 
Frangais. 

15.* ** Les Fourchambault,” comedy in five acts by M. Emile Augier. 

héatre Frangais. 
18.* ‘* Polyeucte,”” tragedy in five acts, by Corneille. Odéon. 
18.* ‘* Ruy Blas,” drama in five acts, by Victor Hugo. Batignolles. 
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